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RESPECTABILITY VERSUS ARCHITECTURE 


> 


Must the architect be bound by tradition or express it! 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD COMPETITION 


Nine invited firms compete. Mr. Cret’s winning submission 


EMERGING HOUSES, 1935 


Is Prefabrication ready for the market? Four significant 
answers illustrating the progress made in cutting construction 
costs through standardized plans and factory units 

General Electric Experimental House, Cleveland, Ohio, Hays & 
Simpson 

Pierce Foundation Houses, Mount Vernon, N. Y., Neal M. 
Dunning 

Berger Manufacturing Co. Houses, Bethesda, Md., Kastner & 
Stonorov 

Motohomes, White Plains, N. Y., Robert W. McLaughlin, Jr. 


A. 1. A.’S SIXTY-SEVENTH 


How far did the convening architects move towards an inte- 
grated building industry? 


HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS SURVEY 


Three distinguished early ‘“‘Up-State’’ New York residences with 
photographs and measured drawings revealing characteristic 
details of design and construction 


REVIVING MAIN STREET 


What modernization under the new $50,000 limitation can do for 
Main Street’s merchants, a portfolio of ‘‘before and after"’ photo- 
graphs of business properties 


BUILDING MONEY 


How the No. 1 West Coast subdividers capitalized on the 
Federal Savings and Loan plan to make Westwood Hillis the 
busiest U. S. development (64).. What happened when an 
lowa B. & L. experimented with a sliding scale of interest 
rates (68)...April residential construction leads the greatest 
building volume in five years (69) ..Man of the Month: Stephen 
Francis Voorhees (70)...What qualifications are necessary to 
an RFC Mortgage Company loan (70)... How a Hartford tum- 
berman profitably employed architects to replace stock plans 
(72) . . . Why local Public Works projects are nearer (74)... 
What an architect did that Tobacco Man Vincent Riggio collects 
on (75)...How houses can be sold at $5.50 a week and no 
down payment (78) 


DEPARTMENTS (in front advertising section) 
THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


Introducing a new feature of front page building news 


LETTERS 


Philip Lieber points to flaws in the FHA.. Pantries and Prize 
Houses...George Francis Train 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


New World Fair Architecture...Competitions and Awards 
More Government Murals. ..Bridges ..Dean Hudnut goes to 
Harvard 


PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


Forest Products Laboratory applies the ‘‘stressed covering”’ 
principle to put all-wood construction in the prefabrication 


race 
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San Antonio Selects Barrett Roof; 
for its Finest Buildings 
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AN ANTONIO is justly proud of its fine buildings. tive bi 
And Barrett is proud of the roofs that protect them. the co 
The striking preference for Barrett Roof construction broker 
in **the city of Alamo” is typical of conditions found in taken 
almost every city—large or small—east of the Rockies. _ Nea 
This wide-spre ‘ad preference for Barrett Roofs is built aa 
on 81 years of Barrett leadership . . . in roof materials, ‘ttle - 
workmanship and performance. Barrett Specification “ebeact 
Roofs are bonded by the United States Fidelity and sation 
Guaranty Company against repair and maintenance a code 
expense for periods up to twenty years, and they are own rt 
built to outlast the bonded pe riod by many years. seemec 
Whatever your roofing, reroofing or roof repair job— , ; many 

™ ; . ; al i The two photographs above are the same view of San Artonio, but in where 

call yous loc al \pproy ed Barre tt Roof we His ability om the lower picture the buildings which have Barrett Roofs have been ( 

experience qualify him to apply America’s finest roofs, painted out in white. This is one of a series of advertisements illustrat- a 
and to assist you on roofing or waterproofing problems. ing the striking preference for Barrett Roofs in notable American cities. ' “ 
vorth 
the in 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y there 
2800 So. Sacramento Avenue, Chicago, Illinois * Birmingham, Alabama : 3 
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VOLUME. Those who have been pin- 
ning their hopes for building volume on 
residential work were not disappointed 
with the May figures. The total for the 
month was $25,418,766, a gain over April 
of 9.3 per cent and a gain over May, 1934, 
of 114 per cent. Because contracts under 
PWA lifted last year’s totals to abnormal 
levels, total building construction was 
slightly off. For the month of May, con- 
tracts awarded in the 37 States covered 
by Dodge amounted to $126,718,600 as 
compared with $134,363,700 for the same 
period last year. The comparison between 
private undertakings was much _ better, 
however: $79,575,300 for May of this year, 
and $62,566,300 for May, 1934. 

That residence work would hold up 
throughout the year seemed certain from 
the contemplated home building reported 
to Dodge of $99,721,900 as against only 
half that for last year. The insistence of the 
PWA Housing Division that most of the 
contracts for its $225,000,000 program will 
be awarded before the year is out will surely 
boost that total. 


CODE END. Preserving the spirit, but 


only a few of the specific commandments 
of the Construction Code, was a noble 
experiment with which scores of building 
men were busying themselves last month. 
What to preserve and what to throw away 
had no one answer. Labor wanted high 
wages; architects and general contractors 
rooted for the bid depository as the only 
way of minimizing cut-throat competition; 
manufacturers for the most part fancied 
the “price stabilization” clauses; specula- 
tive builders of all kinds were happy to see 
the codes dissolved; and as for real estate 
brokers and managers, they had never 
taken the codes seriously in the first place. 

Nearly everyone agreed that for the 
$8,000,000 spent in administration of the 
23-chaptered volume, they had received 
little for their money. Sentiment was 
heavy on the side of complete decentrali- 
zation. Let any city that wants to have 
a code, have it—and let them make their 
own rules for enforcement. Some such plan 
seemed scheduled for New York, and for 
many of the other larger cities, especially 
Where Builders Exchanges or Building 
Congresses were strongly organized. 

The one thing that nearly everyone felt 
Worth continuing was the integration of 
the industry, which had started before 
there was a code, and which had made 
lengthy strides in the process of code 
formation. Under the coordinating hand of 
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the Construction League of the U. 5., it 
is possible that the gains made in this 
direction will be retained. Representing as 
it does the principal architectural, con- 
tracting and manufacturers organizations 
the League was more than any other 
group responsible for the framing of the 
codes. That it would continue to exert an 
integrating influence appeared likely when 
during the very week of the Supreme Court 
decision, the A.I.A. and the Producers’ 
Council authorized the League executives 
to continue speaking for them in all code 
matters. 

No group was happier to read the 
weighty words of the Chief Justice than 
the subdividers and speculative home 
builders. Their business had been built on 
their ability to take speedy advantage of 
local conditions. They had managed to 
get along without the aid of organized 
labor, and they resented heartily the at- 
tempts of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration deputies to force them into an 
all-inclusive construction code. “We,” they 
said, “employ the construction industry. 
Why should we be placed under the same 
restrictions.” And no sooner had the codes 
been lifted than plans for group building, 
held in abeyance, were promptly filed for 
immediate construction. 

In only one type of work will the old 
Code provisions be kept in 100 per cent 
effect—on Government buildings. 


INTEREST RATES. When mortgage 


money is seeking borrowers, many a good 
risk has successfully pleaded his right to 
an interest charge under the prevailing 
rate. But for the first time, in one place at 
least in the U.S. last month it became pos- 
sible for a borrower to earn without plead- 
ing a lower rate. That was in Mason City, 
Towa, where a building and loan association 
revealed that it had worked up a series 
of qualifications on which to rate the char- 
acter of the borrower and his property. 
The poor risk, if he was accepted at all, 
paid 2 per cent more for his money than 
the A risk, And while the low rate was only 
6 per cent, the theory of sliding scale was 
received with wide interest among mort- 
gage men. (See page 68.) 

What had been prophesied as a move 
toward cheaper mortgage money by the 
RFC turned out to be nothing of the sort 
last month when the Jesse Jones cure-all 
agency announced that loans from the 
RFC Mortgage Company, a new branch 
for new financing and refinancing, would 
be made at 5 per cent. And it became fur- 








ther apparent that loans at that rate or at 
any other from that source would be few 
and far between. 


WAGES. Lower wages would start an im- 
mediate building boom, is a theory often 
expressed, but rarely so earnestly as it 
was in the June 15 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post by the onetime board chair 
man of the Thompson-Starrett Company, 
Louis J. Horowitz. 

Said he: “The urge to make the most 
out of our efforts is a human attribute 
We all do it. . . . It becomes destructive 
only when excessive and unreasonable de- 
mands are accompanied by duress. 

“Time and again, I have championed 
the cause of labor's rights, I now declare 
without qualification that a reduction in 
wage rates to workers in the building in- 
dustry is imperatively required and is 
dictated by duty to country, by duty to 
society, by duty to their fellow workers 
, by an enlightened selfishness and 
proper regard for the best and permanent 
interests of the workers themselves and 
their families.” 

To support his contention Builder Horo- 
witz quoted comparative labor figures for 
the U. S. and Great Britain: 


Wage Rates Wage Rates A proximate 
per 8-Hour per 8-Hour Wage Rates 


Day Day in England 
1916 to 1935 Adjusted to 
1918 an 8-Hour 
Day 
Bricklayers. $6.50 $12.00 £2.88 
Carpenters 5.50 11.20 2.88 
Electrical Workers 5.00 11.20* 
Gas Fitters. 6.00 12.00 
Hoisting Engineers 6.50 12.00t 
Laborers (average) 3.00 7.10 2.16 
Marble Fitters. 6.00 ‘2.00 
Painters 5.00 9.00* 
Plasterers 6.50 12.00 2.88 
Plumbers 6.00 12.00 2.88 
Steam Fitters. 6.00 11.20 
Stonecutters. 6.00 12.00 


*Denotes seven-hour day. 
tAccepted under protest; « laim $13 20, 


Pointing to Great Britain’s national re- 
covery through recovery of the building 
industry, he said: “In a word, the prevail- 
ing high seale of wages is almost prohibitive 
of new building and even of necessary 
repairs.” 


FINANCIAL SURVEY. The mindthat 


pulsates more rapidly at the sight of a 
column of figures was certain to race in 
contemplation of the digits significantly 
put together in the Financial Survey of 
Urban Housing just completed by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
(Continued on page 5) 












Here’s the answer to the old dilemma of price versus depend- 
ability. Revere has perfected a new thru-wall flashing that is 
much stronger, safer and more efficient than plain sheet metal 
...yet it is considerably less expensive than the customary 
patented flashing. 

The price is low because the Revere Flashing is simple in 
design, and can be manufactured in large quantities at com- 
paratively low cost. Also, the availability of sales outlets 
through the country-wide organization of Revere Distributors 
allows still lower prices than would ordinarily prevail. 

This new flashing is made of Revere Copper (soft temper) 
or non-staining Revere Leadtex (lead-coated sheet copper) for 
use with light-colored stone, terra cotta, etc. 

The design is simple but effective. Parallel ribs are rolled 


at 3-inch intervals along the full width of the flashing. Em- 


Strong and safe... 


.... yet low in cost 


bossings are rolled between each rib. The parallel ribs per- 
mit a water-tight interlocking joint with two-inch overlap 
to form continuous flashing without the use of solder. The 
ribs also allow water to drain off quickly. 

These ribs and embossings make an unusually tight bond 
between mortar and flashing, prevent all lateral .aovement of 
the wall, and allow for expansion and contraction. Because the 
ribs are rolled, they are of equal thickness with the rest of the 
flashing. Extending the full width of the flashing, they help 
provide a stiffened counter-flashing face. 

The famous Cheney Flashing is also available at Revere 
Distributors, and is reduced in price. These two flashings will 
answer architectural requirements for every type of construc- 
tion. Specification details will be sent on request. Address our 


Executive Offices. Patent No. 1.928.589 








Revere Copper and Brass 


Executive Orrices: 230 Park Avenug, New York City 


New Beprorp, Mass. Rome, N. Y. 


Detroit, Micu. 


INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere 1801 


Mitts: BatTimore, Mp. + Taunton, Mass. 


Cuicaco, Itt. + Sares Orrices 1n Principat Cities 
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(Continued from page 3) 





merce. Random facts culled from the sum- 
maries, (which are to be published and 
interpreted for use in the August issue of 
Tue ARCHITECTURAL ForuM) are that in 
the 61 cities tabled: 

\verage annual home rental varies from 
$146 in Paducah, Ky., to $328 in Portland, 
Me 

Paducah was again low in the average 
value of owner-occupied homes with $2,100; 
and Binghamton, N. Y., was high with an 
average of $8,000. 

The ratio of rent to income was generally 
found to be between 20 and 25 per cent. 
It was highest in Kenosha, Wis., where 
the typical Badger pays 28.1 cents out 
of every dollar in his pay envelope for 
rent, and lowest in Wichita Falls, where 
only 14.7 cents of each earned dollar 
goes to the landlord. 

Cleveland’s home owners live in houses 
valued at 4.5 times their average annual 
income, but in Des Moines the value of 
owner-occupied homes is only 2.2 times the 
annual income. 

By last month the tabulators had not 
finished national averages, which rendered 
the presented facts interesting but not as 
significant as they might be. 


MODERNIZATION, Ten thousand 
remodeled store fronts in two years is the 
sales record of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., which began to bestir itself in an 
aggressive selling campaign in 1932. Last 
month that same company put on more 
steam to boost its volume under the 
amended National Housing Act which per- 
mits loan loss guarantees up to $50,000 on 
income and non-residential properties. 
(See page 51.) Libbey-Owens-Ford was 
in the midst of a national store remodeling 
competition. By these and other tokens, it 
became apparent to the building industry 
that the FHA’s “Modernize Main Street” 
campaign could bring some mighty results. 

Remodeling loans filed under the Title 
I of the NHA were showing up better than 
before, with the weekly total well over 
$3,000,000, and approaching $4,000,000. 

Under Title II, loans for new construc- 
tion are now averaging about 35 per cent of 
the total insured, an increase of about 6 
per cent since last month. 


MORTGAGE BANK. An institution 


which has been six years in the planning 
‘tage got as far as being introduced to 
‘ongress in a bill offered by Senator 
letcher. It was the Federal Mortgage 
iscount Bank, child of the National As- 

ciation of Real Estate Boards, calling for 
‘he establishment of an agency, partially 
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supported by private investment, part sup- 
ported by Federal funds, to discount urban 
mortgages. (THe Arcn. Forum, Feb. 
1935, p. 178.) It had little hope of pass- 
ing at this session, and no hope of passing 
if the Eccles Banking Bill, which by a dif- 
ferent method seeks to do the same thing, 
is adopted. 


HOUSING. When 
prod a Senator, expediency and gallantry 
compel him to obey. So it was that Senator 
Robert F. Wagner yielded to Constituent 
Mary F. Simkhovich and her friends, and 
introduced a bill that would create a per- 
manent U.S. housing agency. In all prob- 
ability, that will be the last of the Wagner 
Housing Bill—certainly the last of it at this 


session. 


crusading women 


WORK RELIEF. Building men who put 
a question mark after the Public Works- 
Relief activities on their list of possible 
sources of business, crossed out the ques- 
tion mark last month, and drew a line 
through it altogether. Except for the 
Housing Division of PWA, large building 
projects will get little attention from the 
Public Works Allotment Board. As Secre- 
tary Ickes expressed it, “anything that 
takes a lot of steel, stone, brick and 
cement” will have a hard time qualifying. 

Instead the money will go to projects 
that require nearly all labor and as little 
materials and equipment as possible. How 
such a program could possibly help the 
durable goods industries, which the Ad- 
ministration seemed at one time so anxious 
to help, remained a puzzle to which there 
was only one answer. It won’t help at all. 

Obviously annoyed by Colleague Hop- 
kins’ efforts to pre-empt all the funds the 
President had to spend, Secretary Ickes 
had his statisticians work up a table of 
figures to show that non-Federal projects, 
toward which the U. S. would contribute 
only 45 per cent of the money as a grant, 
cost the Government only $959 a year per 
man, well under the $1,100-$1,200 limit set 
by the President. But despite the statistics, 
funds for such projects will probably run 
much less than the $950,000,000 allotted to 
them. 

Exempt from the low material cost rule 
which the President has imposed on all 
work projects, housing was expected to get 
its full $249,000,000 share. Using that fa- 
miliar Washington vagary—‘“all ready to 
go”—Housing Director Clas was positive 
that the contracts for all the buildings 
could be let within a year. 


HOUSES AT AUCTION. To take a 


temperature reading of the real estate mar- 
ket, as well as to attempt to rid the guar- 
anteed mortgage companies under its wing 
of a handful of their acquired properties, 
the New York State Insurance Department 
held an auction late month before last on 
Brooklyn’s Montague Street, which is still 


about the only street in New York City 
where a guaranteed mortgage man is looked 
upon with complete respect, and then by 
a fellow guaranteed mortgage man 

Heralded by Auctioneer Joseph P. Day 
as “the most psychological event in real 
estate in several years,” and hailed as a 
success, despite the fact that only 8 of the 
G2 properties offered were sold, the sale 
lacked spark, due to the general frowsi 
ness of the efferings. Picked at random from 
among the holdings of the six companies 
represented, the listings told the sad and 
happy story that a big job of moderniz 
ing was yet to be done. Occupied at pres 
ent with the task of proving its mght to 
take over the reins from the Insurance 
Department, the new State Mortgage 
Commission, which is empowered to borrow 
and spend money directly for repairs and 
taxes on these properties (a $50,000,000 
job) predicted that any such spending was 
at least four months off. 

The one redeeming feature about the 
auction was the reappearance of middle 
men, from whom most of the bidding came 
with plans to modernize and resell, and this 
was sufficiently reassuring to make New 
‘York real estate feel increasingly cheerful 
about a returning market. 


FHA RATE REVISION. One of the 
many complaints against the Federal 
Housing Administration’s loan plan was 
the high charge for refinancing old mort- 
gages, which amounted to something over 
7 per cent. Last month Acting Adminis- 
trator McDonald flattened all insured 
loans to the same rate—5 per cent interest 
plus 4% of 1 per cent insurance (on the 
face value of the mortgage) and 1% of 1 
per cent service charge. The new rates are 
retroactive, so that borrowers who have 
paid on the old basis will be credited with 
the excess already paid in. 

Two other major changes 
nounced: 

1. A private investor can buy insured 
mortgages from now on, provided he enters 
into a trust agreement with an approved 
institution. The purpose, of course, is pri- 
marily to permit trust companies to invest 
the funds of their clients in insured mort- 
gages. 

2. A mortgagor can pay off his debt at 
any time before maturity date upon pay- 
ment of a penalty of 1 per cent of the face 
value of the mortgage. In the past, no such 
prepayment was possible. 

In addition to these, the Acting Admin- 
istrator cut the required capital for ap- 
proved mortgagees to $100,000, thus open- 
ing the door for the hundreds of small 
mortgage companies which had been ex- 
cluded by the old $250,000 limitation. And 
to satisfy the mortgagees who have pro- 
tested against the ruling which cut off 
their interest during the period of fore- 
closure, the rules have been changed so that 
the holder of a defaulted mortgage will re- 
ceive interest from the day of default. 


were An- 








OU won’t find him in Who’s Who. His 
opinions on world affairs do not appear in 
the newspapers. He doesn’t belong to swank 
clubs. In short, he’s just an average citizen. 


But in the moderate-cost, completely modern 
home his architect has provided he lives like a 
king. His family enjoys comforts and conveni- 
ences that not many years ago were denied 
even to the man of wealth. A retinue of ser- 
vants are always ready to entertain, save steps, 
perform household tasks at the snap of a switch. 
Insulation, conditioned air and other features 
promote comfort and health. And a floor 
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KALMAN STEEL CORPORATION, Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Gencral Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. District Offices: Albany 
\tlanta, Baltimore. Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. Paul, Syracuse, Washington. Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, San Francisco, Seattle 
Distributor: Vethlehem Sieci Export Corporation, New York. 


structure built with Kalman Steel Joists offers 
security against the ever-present threat of fire. 

Any home can be made fire-safe at an addi- 
tional cost of only a few cents a square foot by 
the use of Kalman Steel Joists, combined with 
concrete floor slab and plaster. These joists 
give the home-owner other advantages, too. 
No shrinkage where walls and floor meet. 
Minimum transmission of sound and _ vibra- 
tion. No possibility of damage by termites. 

Any home is safer, a better place to live in, 
a sounder investment, when built with Kal- 
man Steel Joists. 
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LETTERS 


\ estern Freaks 





Forum: 


fo the little band of architects who, 

ce 1900, have occasionally offered to 
BiicKBUILDER and Forum Competitions 

signs that called for honest use of un- 
ashamed building material only to have 
them thrown out by Beaux-Arted jurymen, 
your April number brings mixed feelings. 

If we could only rescue from the nation’s 
attics the organic, indigenous, sensitive 
architectural designs in competition which 
never reached the light of publication these 
past thirty-five years, today’s young en- 
thusiasts, and their older retreating en- 
tourage, now scrambling over the pipe rails 
to board the good ship “Louie XTX 5,” 
might find in these quaint contributions 
much thoughtful architecture. Although 
Crane Co. catalogue seems now the fertile 
source of “inspiration” the old tracing- 
paper-and-6-B system does seem definitely 
and happily passing out. Your April de- 
signers are at least trying to think about a 
life they have not yet had opportunity to 
live. 

I wonder if the jurors of the Library 
Competition of 1903 are today wholly 
proud of their tessellated terra cotta 
awards? But do not assume that the single 
“contemporary” offering placed (9th?) 
arrived by means of jury approval. Mr. 
Rogers told me years later that out of his 
personal admiration for Mr. Louis Sullivan 
and his need for some editorial showman- 
ship, he pleaded with the jury to give him 
just one Western Freak to liven up the 
issue. Thus the detested form and function 
spinach was let in. 

In your newsy moving pictures Saarinen 
is seen looking at style-forms again—they 
even have a new name. In 1895 Saarinen 
looked at the picture of Sullivan’s Trans- 
portation Building which in delighted 
amazement he had pinned above his work 
table. In Stockholm, 1906, I had too few 
Express Checks to reach Helsingfors and 
his beautiful Railway Station, and his other 
living works which not six architects in 
U.S.A. ever heard of until 1927. And now 
even the modern stylists, still tangled up 
with surface patterning, surrealist esquis- 
sings, fashion indicationing, can also look 
with condescension on the Chicago Trib- 
une Tower, the last stand of the finally 
discredited system—but they yet don’t 
know why! 

Wituram Gray Purce.n 


Portland, Ore. 


In BrickBuiLper’s (since 1917, The Archi- 
tectural Forum) 1903 Library Competition 
modest Mr. Pureell’s design is listed eighth, 
not ninth. First prize Frederick C. Hirons, 
New York, 2nd Calvin Kiessling, Boston, 3rd 
W. D. Crowell, W. S. Wells, H. W. Hathaway, 
Boston. Mentions Claude Fayette Bragdon, 
Rochester; Eugene Talbot Parker, Washington; 
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Israel Pierre Lord, Somerville, Mass.; James B 
Arnold, Rochester; William Gray Purcell, Oak 
Park; Harry J. Schenck, Dayton; George G. 
Hill, Boston; H. Philip Wadsworth, Boston. 
Incidentally Mr. Hirons continued his winning 
streak by receiving first prize in the Davidson 
County Court Competition last month just 32 
years later. —Eb. 


Misunderstood Train 
Forum: 


I should like to offer criticism of the 
following passages in the article “An Out- 
line of the Development of Real Estate in 
the United States,” published in the May 
issue of your magazine. 

1. “. . . George Francis Train, whose 
speculations in Western Railroads and rail- 
road lands evaporated into malodorous 
scandals. Train died broke and probably 
insane, in New York in 1908 .. .” 

Train, although one of the organizers of 
the Credit Mobilier of America, left that 
organization long before it became a 
Congressional scandal. To read the Con- 
gressional Record of 1873 will prove this. 
The original charter of the Credit Mobilier 
of America was called the Pennsylvania 
Fiscal Agency, and was owned by Duff 
Green. Train bought this charter for $500 
and sold it to the Credit Mobilier for $100,- 
000. The Credit Foncier of America was 
organized about the same time, under 
Nebraska law. I have not learned when it 
terminated. “Citizen” Train, as he called 
himself, did not die poor. His daughter 
had arranged for him to have as much 
money as he needed. Eccentric he certainly 
was, but was never proven insane although 
his sanity was questioned in 1873. The 
Train villa at Newport was sold shortly 
after his wife’s death in the late Seventies 

2.“... Train never had much success 
in his enterprises . . . In Omaha, he owned 
500 acres...” 

That Train’s enterprises were not suc- 
cessful is not entirely true. The records 
which I have consulted show that Train 
enjoyed considerable success in his ven- 
tures. Later events in his life, however, 
make him appear to have been less success- 
ful. For instance, he turned over a large 
part of his earnings to his wife. His daugh- 
ter who inherited part af her mother’s es- 
tate saw to it that he was comfortable in 
his old age. This dependency in his later 
years was not due to the lack of suceess in 
his earlier years. In Omaha, he owned 5,000 
lots, 1,000 lots in Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
7,000 lots in Columbus, Nebraska. His en- 
terprises in railways started in 1853 when 
in Australia, he organized the Hobson Bay 
Railroad. In 1858, he secured British cap- 
ital for the building of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railroad, now a part of 
the Erie System. He went to England, in 
1860, and introduced street-railways into 
London, Liverpool and Birkenhead. 

3. “. . . He was several times jailed in 
Ireland for making Fenian speeches . . .” 

Train was arrested and imprisoned in 
Ireland in 1868 for making Fenian speeches 


in America, copies of which were found in 
his Possession. 

4. “. . . his trip around the world ts 
supposed to have suggested to Jules Verne 
his famous novel ‘Around the World in 
Eighty Days’... ” 

D. Appleton & Co., the publishers of his 
autobiography, “My Life in Many States 
and in Foreign Lands,” in 1902, had a 
research worker hunt for the truth of this 
statement. In a review of this book, the 
Sunday magazine section of the New York 
World, October 12, 1902, proves that this 
statement is correct. 

On Train's death in 1904, his brain was 
examined by two doctors and their reports 
were that his brain was perfectly developed 

I have been collecting material on George 
Francis Train with the view of writing his 
biography. During the period I have met 
a number of people, now along in years, 
who knew him when they were only chil 
dren. 

George Francis Train was a very much 
misunderstood and underrated man . . 

James E. Myers 

New York City. 

To Reader Myers many thanks for further 
data on an American character. Ep. 


Disappointed 
Forum: 

. . . I hasten to send you a copy of the 
latest Housing Study Bulletin, in which I 
expressed quite frankly my disappointment 
in what the number turned out to be, in 
cluding a criticism of our study at Colum- 
bia University. 

, Henry Wricat 

New York City 

“Certain well-meaning efforts to cooper- 
ate with the FHA in its purpose are worth 
examination. Among these—one which held 
some promise in its original form—was the 
preparation last February of a special num- 
ber of Tue ArcuitecruraL Forum to 
demonstrate the possibjlities for improve- 
mentin design and subdivision layout of 
small houses. The cooperation of the Co 
lumbia School of Architecture was sought 
and the results, including their studies, 
have just appeared in the May issue of Tur 
Forum. The original plan was to demon 
strate in a comprehensive why the actual 
considerable advantages to be realized by 
the building of a group of. houses over the 
individual building of a-single house. The 
factors involved are reasonably possible of 
achievement, but require considerable in- 
telligence and something more than well- 
wishing or a demonstration of how the 
usual wasteful proposition may be slightly 
improved through minor plan regulation. 
Much was accomplished in the later work 
of the 1918 war-housing developments 
which unfortunately has been entirely over- 
looked; it-embraces the use of one or two 
simple base plans adaptable to placement 

(Continued on page 9) 
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No matter how beautiful the interior of a store may be...no 
matter how attractive the merchandise... without proper 
lighting beauty is obscured and display value greatly ham- 
pered. Neither does efficient lighting consist merely of great 
volume of light and attractive enclosing globes. Rather it 
consists of a scientifically planned system and the careful se- 
lection of the right globes for the right purpose. It will be a 
pleasure for Macbeth illuminating technologists and craftsmen 
to cooperate with architects in the “Modernization of Main 
Street.” Write for new color catalog illustrating many types of 
modern globes and containing technical data. MACBETH- 
EVANS GLASS COMPANY «* Charleroi, Pennsylvania. 
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irious positions, the standardization 

echanical parts (developed further at 
2. dburn, where the entire kitchen, bath- 

| and stair section of the plan was con- 

t), and finally the delicate technic of 

zing the simplest exterior design, de- 
pendent upon mass relationship rather than 

al gew-gaws to give the houses indi- 
vidual charm as integral parts of harmoni- 
ous groupings. If we could really thus hold 
down the cost factors, while improving the 
product, and in addition apply certain ra- 
tional economies in relation to street front- 
age and requirements of public utilities and 
their upkeep (which also have been fully 
demonstrated though little appreciated) , 
there might be a chance of bringing the 
small house within the means of a consider- 
ably increased proportion of the income 
scale. What is required is both education 
and experiment of a very determined and 
fearless type. Because of the very land sub- 
division rules and zoning laws adopted for 
regulation in the past, efficient methods 
could be fostered only by an agency with 
national backing. Not wishing to appear 
to condemn such good as there is in cus- 
tomary zoning practice, it should be ex- 
plained that in relation to community 
patterns, present zoning merely succeeds 
in inflating to a still more wasteful extent 
the backward and wasteful process of lin- 
ing up houses in rows which consume a 
maximum of public frontage with a mini- 
mum of individual privacy.” 

“THe Forum study got off to a bad start 
in a letter which accompanied its question- 
naire to planners, declaring that the study 
was to be made in the interest of ‘those 
who want “homes” and not housing.’ This 
and the other questionnaires which have 
been featured in the magazine seem to 
yield little of import and rather demon- 
strate the disagreement and chaos of pres- 
ent ideas in respect to subdivisions. The 
Columbia University study, while valuable 
as a student project and not altogether 
void of suggestions for economies in terms 
of the rather high-cost community neces- 
sary to the assumed location, fails tc go far 
in demonstrating the matters of greatest 
importance in the original purpose. These 
should have been a guide to the usual small 
developer of this type of house in the sim- 
plest terms of this relatively simple prob- 
lem which he might have been expected to 
lave the ability and patience to under- 
stand. The considerable number of attrac- 
tive small plans are unfortunately not in 
most cases adaptable to simplified group- 

igs and standardization of mechanical 
arts. The study does, however, reveal the 
ractical difficulties of carrying out good 
tentions against the background of un- 

‘gulated chaos and unappreciative atti- 

ides on the part of those whose ‘interest’ 

‘s in reawakening hopes for the unattain- 

ile ideal.” 


Erratum 


Forum: 

We are pleased to see a photograph of 
the chancel of the East Liberty Presby 
terian Church reproduced in “Panorama” 
in the June issue of Tue Forum. It should 
be called to your attention, however, that 
the architects were Cram & Ferguson. 


Ratewu ApamMs Cram. 
Boston, Mass. 


To Cram & Ferguson apologies for an in 
correct attribution—Eb. 


Mr. Average Borrower 
Forum: 


. Speaking of the FHA—I am afraid 
that I cannot speak with impunity and 
send my thoughts through the United 
States mails. I shall merely say _ that 
the Federal Housing Administration has 
gummed up the home financing business 
in a great many localities. Resulting from 
propaganda demanding 5 per cent money, 
the Federal Housing Administration con- 
dones effective interest costs to borrowers 
from a minimum of 61% per cent per annum 
to a maximum of 8 per cent, plus financing 
fees and what not. Dragged along by pub- 
lic clamor, many building and loan asso- 
ciations have had to offer to make FHA 
type mortage loans in the knowledge ttiat 
their regular building and loan plan is the 
better average borrower but unable t.» con- 
vince Mr. Average Borrower who, ..s you 
say, is attracted by the halo of “Govern- 
ment money.” In this locality, to relieve 
ourselves from the interminable red tape, 
delays, and other objections of the FHA 
plan, we finally announced that we would 
make mortgage loans to prospective home 
builders at a net rate of 5% per cent per 
annum interest on monthly reducing loan 
balances, at a total cost of $25 for all 
preliminary work of putting the loan on our 
books. No service fees and no other costs. 
Of course, the inspection of the progress of 
the work and the supervision of construc- 
tion costs the home owner a very small 
fee—1 per cent of the cost of improvements. 
This being in the nature of an architectural 
fee cannot be confused with cost of financ- 
ing. It is my sincere belief that home 
financing would be much better off without 
the muddied waters stirred up by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration because there 
is no such thing as 5 per cent money and 
in many parts of the country the develop- 
ment of the Federal Housing activities is 
in the hands of men totally inexperienced 
in either the building or the mortgage loan 
business. 

In order to test the services of the Louisi- 
ana Federal Housing Administration, I 
placed a loan on a new residence of my 
own on the 7th day of January, had the 
loan insured over long distance telephone 
and by telegram by Mr. J. Howard Ardrey 
himself, and my mortgage note still rests 





in a pigeonhole in the New Orleans office, 


ne arly four and a half months later, with 
out being endorsed for insurance or re 
turned to me 

And it is expected that there will be a 
boom in residence construction by such 
wonderful service as this 

The banks in this locality made a big 
display of promises in regard to the Federal 
Housing Administration, made four or five 
loans, then folded up and stated they would 
not make any more FHA loans until a Na 
tional Mortgage Association is organized 
to take the loans off their hands without 
recourse. In other words, the banks are 
willing to take mortgage loans for the profit 
of the deal provided they do not have to 
remain responsible for their own judgment 
It is the consensus of opinion of the build 
ing and loan folks of this country that the 
commercial banks have no business in the 
mortgage loan field. There is plenty of 
money available in the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System to finance required new home 
construction in this country. The Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, having already 
closed about two and one-half billions of 
dollars of mortgage loans, with the chances 
of closing another two billion before its 
activities cease, has been the chief instru 
ment in creating a flood of money or credit 
among home financing institutions which 
should be more than sufficient to take care 
of needed new work in the immediate fu 
ture. The intent and purpose of the Na 
tional Housing Act was to encourage in 
stitutions heretofore unwilling to make 
mortgage loans to make theny. Building 
and loan associations have not had to be 
encouraged to make mortgage loans. They 
have always made mortgage loans when 
they had the funds on hand and the mo 
ment the investing public ceased its ex 
orbitant demands for withdrawals these 
associations got back into the lending busi 
ness. 


Puiuie Lirser 


Shreveport, La 


Spiral Binding 
Forum: 


As an ArcuiTecTURAL Forum subscriber 
I am enjoying the use of your spiral bind 
ing scheme. This type of binding has many 
obvious advantages over the usual bind- 
ing and is especially well adapted to use 
in the collections of personal architectural 
data. 

I have a collection of plates and ideas 
I would like to have bound in this fashion. 
The sheets are cut to an 8x10 in. size, 
and they pile up to a thickness of about 
an inch. 

Would it be possible to have this data 
punched and bound with a spring? 

J. Russecy Baivey 
Southampton, N.Y. 


Tue ARcHITECTURAL Forum can arrange to 
have prices quoted and plates so bound.— Ep. 
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HELPS MAIN STREET TO 
“SNAP OUT OF IT”... 


Merchants on Main Street are reaching out after new busi- 









ness. Old drab store fronts, theatre and hotel entrances, 






automobile display rooms and commercial buildings of every 






type are being replaced or remodeled in the struggle to attract 






the buying public’s money. 
ENDURO, Republic’s Perfected Stainless Steel, is playing 
a prominent role in the designing of modern building exte- 








riors and interiors. Its silvery beauty is permanent. Weather 






has no effect upon it. It is easily fabricated to special archi- 






tectural shapes—narrow trim for windows, display cases, 






tables or partitions—wide-formed parts for spandrels, mul- 





lions, window panels and similar uses. It is stronger than 






ordinary steel. It is easy to keep clean. 






Toncan Iron Enameling Stock, given a coating of vitreous 
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enamel, offers the architect a permanent, flexible medium that 193. 
permits a lavish use of color. It is adaptable to buildings of 

every type—both for interior and exterior use. It is economi- of t 

cal in first cost and maintenance, easy to clean and practically bea 

. acre 

everlasting, because the glass coating prevents rust and cor- Can 

rosion of the base metal. Roz 

Net 

You can use Republic Steel Products to smarten up de- “0 

signs for every type of building. Many suggestions will be Bric 

found in Sweet’s Catalog—or your individual needs will be se 

aa : . . os 

given consideration if full details are submitted to us. Litera- Wo 

ture will gladly be sent upon request. The 
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VARDS, COMPETITIONS 
(} ver a coast to coast broadcast arranged by the Columbia 
vadeasting System Richard J. Neutra of Los Angeles was 
arded this year’s gold medal in the Better Homes in Amer- 
, architectural competition. Perspectives and photographs 
the winning house (designed for Mr. William Beard of Alta- 
na, Calif.) were published in Tue ArcurrecturaL Forum 
r April. Modern, like all of Neutra’s work, the Beard house 
constructed largely of prefabricated units and is designed 
to be tornado and earthquake proof. The exterior is sprayed 
with aluminum paint to reflect heat. Members of the jury 
were Joseph Hudnut, Dean of the School of Architecture, 
Columbia University, chairman; and Architects Roger H. 
Bullard, George Howe, Harrie T. Lindeberg, Kenneth K. 
Stowell. The broadcast originated from “America’s Little 
House,” Roger H. Bullard and Clifford C. Wendehack, archi- 
tects, the model home erected by Better Homes in America 
in cooperation with Columbia Broadcasting System on Park 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL $1,000,000 BRIDGE 


Avenue and 39th Street, New York City (Arcu. Forum, Feb., 
1935, p. 173). 


@ Awarded prizes in the seventh annual bridge competition 
of the American Institute of Steel Construction as the most 
beautiful steel bridges built last year were the Bourne Bridge 
across Cape Cod Canal at Bourne, Mass., and the Douglas 
County Bridge No. 667, a grade separation bridge between 
Road 44 and the Dodge Arterial Highway, near Omaha, 
Neb. This summer the bridges will be decorated with a stain- 
less steel plaque by the American Institute. The Bourne 
Bridge, winner in Class A (costing $1,000,000 and over) , was 
designed by Fay, Spofford and Thorndike, Engineers, of 
Boston. Fabricated by American Bridge Co., it is a Federal 
Works project and the property of the U. S. Government. 
The three main spans are of the continuous type, with an 
arch over the Canal (see cut). 

The Douglas County Bridge, winner in Class C (less than 
$250,000), was designed by Guy Dorsey, Assistant County 
Surveyor of Douglas County, Neb., and was fabricated by 
Omaha Steel Works. 

There were no first prizes in Class B ($250,000-$1,000,000) . 
Honorable mentions were given in Class B to the grade 
crossing elimination bridge carrying the Michigan Central 
and Grand Trunk Railroad over Woodward Ave., Detroit; 
and in Class C to the Eel River Bridge at Smith Point, Hum- 
boldt County, California. 

The jury consisted of Dean Frederick Skene, School of 
Technology, College of the City of New York; Dean E. R. 
Bossange, College of Fine Arts, New York University; F. E. 
Schmitt, Editor Engineering News-Record; Prof. George E. 
Beggs, Department of Civil Engineering, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Paul P. Cret, architect, Philadelphia. 
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@ = The jury for the Federal Reserve Board Competition 
awarded the commission to Paul Philippe Cret. Second place 
went to John Russell Pope, New York City, and third to 
James Gamble Rogers, New York City. Nine architectural 
firms were invited to submit designs for this new $2,000,000 
building in Washington, D. C. The jury consisted of John 
Mead Howells, chairman; John W. Cross, William Emerson, 
Frederic A. Delano, architects; and A. C. Miller of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Dean Everett V. Meeks of the Yale School 
of Fine Arts was Professional Adviser 


@ The ALA. competition for the new $2,000,000 Davidson 
County Court House (Nashville, Tenn.) was won by Frederic 
C. Hirons of New York City and Emmons Woolwine, Nash 
ville. Second place went to Paul Philippe Cret and Henry 


Hibbs, Nashville. 


@ The Graduate School of City Planning of Harvard Uni 
versity and the Harvard Traffic Bureau announce a $1,200 
Fellowship, given by the Automobile Manufacturing Asso 
ciation, for an approved program of intensive work upon 
joint problems of city planning and traffic control engineering 
under the direction of the School during the coming school 
year. The Fellowship will be awarded to Bachelor degree 
men (since January, 1, 1933) of any recognized university 
or college on the basis of scholastic achievements and a 1,500 
word paper on “The Respective Fields and Interrelations 
of City Planning and Traffic Control Engineering in the 
Solution of the Vehicular Traffic Problem.” Competition 
closes August 1. Information from Chairman, School of City 
Planning, Robinson Hall Annex, Cambridge, Mass. 


@ The Beaux-Arts Institute of Design Traveling Scholarship 
in sculpture, valued at $1,200, was awarded to John Amore, 23, 
of the Bronx, N. Y. Mr. Amore, an Italian born U.S. citizen, 
is the twelfth and last recipient of the scholarship. Owing to 
lack of funds both the scholarship and the department of 
sculpture itself will be discontinued. The low tuition at the 
institute accounts for only a very minor part of the organiza 
tion’s income. In previous years, scholarships have been paid 
out of the proceeds of the Beaux-Arts Ball, one of the fash 
ionable events of the New York season. Lately, however, the 


halls have not been signal financial successes. 





MOST BEAUTIFUL $250,000 BRIDGE 


@ The McKim Fellowship of the School of Architecture, Co- 
lumbia University, was awarded to Mrs. Florence Delport 
Bezy, 23, wife of Pierre Bezy, a Columbia instructor in archi- 
tecture. Mrs. Bezy is the first woman to win the fellowship. 


@ House Beautiful is conducting its eighth annual small house 

competition. Prizes will be given in three classes: new houses 

of eight rooms and under; new houses of 9-12 rooms; remod 
(Continued on page 13) 
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For structures of monumental importance, for those of domestic simplicity, Alcoa Aluminum serves ideally in 
the construction of that important element of design ...the window * Reasonable first cost, intrinsic beauty, 
negligible maintenance . . . are all attributes of this appealing metal. Architects’ designs can be developed 
in extruded mouldings, bar, tubing, plate, castings * Leading manufacturers offer standard assemblies of 
all types ...double-hung, casement, factory sash. The “Alumilite Process” now heightens the resistance 


of Aluminum to the elements * Aluminum Company of America, 1866 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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(Continued from page I! 


ed houses of not more than 12 rooms. The competition calls 
photographs of the entered houses. Information from 
louse Beautiful, 572 Madison Avenue, New York City. The 
ompetition closes October 15 and the prize winning houses 
together with a number of other submitted houses selected 
y the editors will be published in the January, 1936, issue 
of the magazine. For each house published (with the excep- 
tion of prize winners) the magazine will pay an additional 
honorarium of $50. 


@ Marietta, Ohio, is pianning for 1937-38 a great celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of the passage of the Ordinance of 
1787 and the settlement of the Northwest Territory. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has endorsed the program and gone on record 
as hoping “to see the most helpful cooperation both on the 
part of the Federal Government and of your historic States 
the Northwest: Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota) in the commemoration of an event so full of 
meaning both to our past development and to the principles 
of freedom and progress for which we must ever stand.” As 
tentatively planned, the celebration will include a pageant in 
New York City celebrating the enactment of the ordinance 
by Congress sitting in that city and a wagon trip from Ips- 
wich, Mass., bound “For the Ohio Country” which would du- 
plicate the original pioneering trip. 

An architectural competition for a memorial to the Ordi- 
nance—a combined civic auditorium and city building for 
Marietta, will also be held. Preliminary competition, open to 
all A.L.A. members, opens July 1; the selected architects will 
enter a final competition closing September 1. First prize, 5 
per cent on building, second prize, $1,000; third prize, $750, 
fourth, $500. Total estimated cost: $250,000. Howard Dwight 
Smith, A.I.A., of the Architectural School of Ohio Univer- 
sity at Columbus is Professional Adviser and competition 
specifications may be obtained from him. Says E. M. Hawes, 
member of the temporary committee: “This contest is one of 
far greater interest than the commission involved, for the 
building will attract national attention.” 


@ Paul M. Heffernan, 26, of Ames, Iowa, won the 28th annual 
Paris prize of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. He will 
go to Paris for the two and a half year course in architecture. 
One of four finalists from 349 competing students, Mr. Heffer- 
nan spent three week-ends locked in a cubicle in the Beaux- 
Arts Institute in New York City working on his problems. 
This system supplanted the old system of permitting entrants 
to work out their problems in their colleges and with the help 
of instructors. After graduation in 1929 from Iowa State Col- 
lege Mr. Heffernan attended the Foundation for Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture at Lake Forest, IIl., where he 
won a scholarship given by Condé Nast. In 1930 he returned 
to Iowa State where he obtained a Master of Science degree 
in architectural engineering. He receives a Master of Arts 
degree from Harvard University Graduate School this sum- 
mer. 


HUDNUT TO HARVARD 


Orten reputed the best job in architectural schools is that 
of Dean of Harvard’s Faculty of Architecture. 

For some time rumor has been rife with the names of new 
deans to succeed Dean George Harold Edgell. Only fact 
known was that Dean Edgell had resigned to become Curator 
of Paintings in Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. Last week 
came the announcement of the appointment of Columbia’s 
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Dean Joseph Hudnut to the Harvard post. Thus Dean Hud 
nut’s widely discussed educational theories were given « 
chance to spread to an even larger field than Columbia af 
forded. 

Pending the selection of a new dean to succeed Professor 
Hudnut, the Board of Trustees appointed a committee of 
professors to carry on Dean Hudnut’s policies. This com 
mittee has for Chairman Leopold Arnaud, Assistant Profes 
sor of Architecture. The other members are Cecil C. Briggs, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture and Jan Ruhtenberg, 
Associate in Architecture. 


PURDUE RESEARCH 


I; is hardly news to read that most materials available to 
U. S. consumers are first tested for wear and tear by their 
manufacturers. It is, however, news to read that an entire 
community of small houses is to be so tested. This novel and 
important test is the latest task that the Purdue University 
Research Foundation has set for itself. 

In Lafayette, Ind., David E. Ross, president of the Purdue 
Board of Trustees and president of Ross Gear and Tool Co. 
acquired 143 acres on which from ten to twenty homes will 
be erected. The homes will be built partly with FERA labor 
and with some Government financing. They will then be 
rented on a no profit basis to members of the faculty who 
will live in them and keep laboratory notes about their con- 
dition, the workability of their planning, etc. In addition, 
Purdue intends establishing an “all-weather laboratory,” 
large enough to contain a full-sized house. Here artificially 
controlled temperature and humidity will duplicate any cli- 
matic conditions a house is likely to be subjected to in any 
part of the world. 

The scheme was announced at a meeting last month at 
Purdue at which Owen D. Young was one of the principal 
speakers. The importance of such laboratory tests to archi- 
tects, builders, and the public was pointed out to be of un- 
usually great importance. Two committees, including many 
appliance and building material men, subdividers and archi- 
tects, were appointed to assist in carrying out the program. 
The homes will be built for the $2,000-$2,400 income class. 
The tract on which they will rise is both hilly and level, there- 
by avoiding the danger of too individual a solution in the 
community planning. Socially and _ scientifically, Purdue’s 
research promises to be one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the study of small homes that has been offered any- 
where in the U. S. 


GEDDES, HOWE 


Tue arts allied to architecture are many. Since Michelangelo 
and before the muralist and sculptor have been close collabo- 
rators. So, lately, have the electrical engineer, the manufac- 
turer of appliances. Recently a new and at first apparently 
independent profession has loomed large on the artistic and 
industrial horizon of the U.S. The industrial designer is sup- 
posed to be an authority on consumer research, to have an eye 
for beauty, utility, economy. From Walter Dorwin Teague, 
George Sakier, Gustav Jensen came a profusion of newly de- 
signed cameras, glassware, sinks. These sold and were popu- 
lar. But the industrial designers, several of whom started as 
designers of scenery, were not content with this. You read 
that Teague had designed a train interior, that Henry Ford 
called him in consultation when he wanted a San Diego Fair 


(Continued on page 28) 
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BRIDGEPORT 


Replacing old rusted hot-water lines with Bridgeport 
Plumrite Brass Pipe. Old lines later removed. 


RIDGEPORT Plumrite Brass Pipe has earned its 
popularity because it combines quality and 
dependability. Bridgeport Copper Water Tube is 
also having greater and greater demand as a piping 
material. Both are rust-proof, insuring clean, free- 
flowing water the entire life of the building. 
What type of job calls for brass pipe? What type 
calls for copper water tube? 
The finest material that can be used is Bridge- 
port standard pipe size Brass Pipe—throughout 
any building. Especially advisable in larger struc- 


Hot and cold water lines of Bridgeport Copper W: 
Tube, with soldered fittings. 


tures where rugged strength to stand the stress 
of generations of use is required. 

Copper water tube is recommended where build- 
ing budgets are limited. It gives a rust-proof job at 
prices competing with rustable pipe. For under- 
ground service, fuel oil piping, steam and hot water 
lines, ete., copper tube is excellent. 

Write for free booklets, “‘Water Pipe Sizes” and 
“Bridgeport Copper Water Tube.” They coritain 
interesting information. 
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INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT 


¢, 


TYPICAL INTERIOR 


JULY + 1935 


PRODUCTS 
PRACTICE 


The lumber industry takes steps 
to join the procession of those 
seeking new markets through 


prefabricated houses. 


W oop as a construction material lingers in the preindustrial 
era, araw material among processed competitors. When, there- 
fore, the *Forest Products Laboratory set out to replace rule- 
of-thumb wood construction methods and wasteful hand labor 
on the site with scientific engineering data and precision ma 
chine work in a shop, the project promised a thoroughgoing 
break with tradition. 

The result was just that; for the full scale model house built 
at the Forest Products Laboratory is indicative of the com- 
pletely new role that wood will play when it submits to in 
dustrialization. This little house gives promise of a new era of 
wood construction which will do much to achieve the low-cost 
dwellings so urgently needed. 

The structural system embodied in the demonstration house 
is an application of the “stressed covering”’ principle. Shortly 
after the World War the then current practice of covering the 
framework of airplane wings and fuselage with fabric was 
largely abandoned for a more efficient system in which the 
covering became an integral member which aided in resisting 
stresses, both bending and torsional. More effective perform 
ance and the elimination of much dead weight have made this 
system universal aircraft practice today. 

Tests made at the Forest Products Laboratory on various 
methods of sheathing wood structures produced interesting 
data. It was discovered that the resistance of a frame wall to 
a static load applied in the plane of the wall when sheathed 
with well-nailed '%-in. plywood is about the same as with 
diagonal 1-in. sheathing. With '%-in. plywood glued to the 
studs, rigidity is produced far in excess of any ordinary re- 
quirement. 

A second sheet of plywood glued to the opposite face of the 
studs produces a stressed-covering condition in which the 
faces of the panel act as the flanges of a box girder. This 
stressed covering idea was so promising structurally that tests 


% Maintained at Madison, Wis., in cooperation with the University 
of Wisconsin. This information based on notes supplied by 
George W. Thayer and Hamilton Beatty. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Consulting Engineer: Clyde R. Place 





HERE’S an idea that’s taking hold — the converting 
of second floors or basements into ground floor 
space by installing Escalators. It is a plan that is 
particularly appealing for office and mercantile 
buildings, since it provides twice the space for shops 
and the good rentals that accrue to owners from 
long-time leases. It is one that can be worked in 
existing buildings as readily as in new structures. 
The cost of amortization, interest, power, and main- 
tenance is so moderate on this type of Escalator 
installation, it will be found that in many cases 
the increased rentals make it a splendid investment. 

We ask you to note this type of Escalator in- 
stallation in the two photographs on this page. 
Here is shown the Otis Escalator installation in 
the International Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. These Escalators furnish first-floor 
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Reinhard and Hofmeister, Corbett, Harrison and McMurray, Hood and Fouilhoux 
Builders: John Lowry, Incorporated 














convenience to both the second floor and the con- 
course. Note modern design and finish. And the 
mechanical features are just as modern as the beau 
tiful balustrading. In fact, these Escalators mov« 
so silently, you can hardly hear them. 

A new transportation idea — and transporta 
tion that is as modern as the idea. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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the MODERN bar is equipped 


with eRuss Beer Dispensing Apparatus 


eGeneral Electric Refrigeration 





Peacock Cocktail Lounge, Rochester, N.Y. Architect: Wm. Phillips. Equipped with G-E refrigerated Russ Bar and Beer Dispensing Apparatus 


Investigate Russ and G-E Bar Planning Service 


* Bars in the Tap Rooms and Taverns of Modern Main 
Street are shining examples of the architectural and 
engineering progress made since the days of pre-prohi- 
bition. General Electric and Russ, leading manufac- 
turers of electrically refrigerated bars and beer dis- 
pensing apparatus, are also leading contributors to the 
modern art of better beer dispensing. The Russ and G-E 
system provides the ONLY method of faithfully pre- 


serving all the original brewed-in flavor of barrel beer. 


General Electric refrigerated Russ Bars are made in 
all standard sizes or fabricated and built of any special 


RUSS BARS AND BEER DISPENSING APPARAT 
EQUIPPED WITH GENERAL ELECTKIC REFRIGERATI 


sold exclusively 


materials to your specifications. A complete bar plan- 
ning service is offered to architects and builders that 
covers every type of bar where liquors and draught 
beer are served. The service includes detailed informa- 
tion and specifications on the laying-out of bar interiors 
—how to plan cocktail service and beer service stations 
—where to locate beer stations—and how to space all 
working units for most efficient operation. Phone the 
nearest G-E refrigerator distributor for details or write 
direct for full information. The Russ Mfg. Company, 
Dept. 735, 5700 Walworth Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


US 
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GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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REFRIGERATOR DISTRIBUTORS 
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RESPECTABILITY VS. ARCHITECTURE 


“irchitecture, like all other 
munifestations of the mind, can- 
not fail to adopt the entirely 
new form corresponding to that 
which scientific rigor and the 
economic imperatives of society 
in the making are bound to im- 
pose upon it.” Elie Faure. 


Against the brilliant background 
of the Breuninger stores, Old 
Stuttgart houses look contented, 
not ashamed of their descend- 
ants. The contrast only serves 
to demonstrate that beautiful 
architecture is not a monopoly 
of any particular style. 


Mes U.S. architecture remain confined only to those concepts of design 
which have won official approval from another society in another age? 

Shall suburban houses continue to be the English “gentleman's country 
estate,” the Touraine chateau, the villa of the Veneto, seen through the 
wrong end of an opera glass? Must university buildings be pale reflections 
of Oxford or old Williamsburg? Are banks limited to slightly puzzled 
Roman garb? And finally shall the government building be the sole symbol 
of static thought in an era of political change? 

Profession and public alike make no resistance to a new esthetic idiom 
for other types of buildings. No one points to the incongruity of good modern 
architecture for factories, stores, filling stations, or even for hospitals. If the 
reasons are obvious, they are none the less pertinent. Tory architecture can 
find no precedent for the power house. Where associations with the past are 
impossible, unfettered architectural thinking is not only accepted, but fre 
quently demanded. 

Thus the clinging traditional architecture appears to be in direct ratio to 
the desire for respectability. And apparently respectability must be bor- 
rowed. 

Wholesale borrowing made the American scene. Nearly all types of domes- 
tic architecture current today are traditional only in name. They have the 
borrowed form, but not the valid tradition. The traditional social organiza- 
tion which most closely approximates the contemporary U.S. is the Roman 
Empire. But the Roman is almost the only style not employed in domestic 
design. Universities scarcely resemble their original concept. Banking long 
ago surpassed its early limitations. And democratic government is still a 
new idea. 

Aware that U.S. civilization today has only the most tenuous connection 
with tradition, and proud of it, a curious ambivalence makes us attempt to 
prove its validity in what we imagine to be the terminology of those older 
civilizations. Ironically, those older civilizations have already discarded that 
terminology in favor of a new one which was given much of its present vocab- 
ulary in the U.S. 

Even in Italy where the Fascist state is an avowed re-creation of the Roman 
state with all that that implies in the way of official architecture, the head of 
the state has ruled that all architecture shall be “modern.” Elsewhere the 
same thing is true in varying degrees. Even Great Britain, from whom we 
derive the largest part of our social and political ideology, is on the way to 
create a new architecture valid for this generation as it is different from other 
generations. And this discarding of the past is not confined to new cities or 
new quarters of old cities. It is to be found current more and more wherever 
space is to be manipulated for human use. Because a projected bakery is next 
toa 15th Century palace is not toa Venetian architect any reason for covering 
its front with delicate cusped arcades. On the contrary. It is a valid reason for 
showing that he can design a bakery that shall express in 20th Century terms 
the implications of 20th Century society. Just so the older place expresses 
completely the society of the earlier day. 

He is too well aware that further change may put him in the rather ridicu- 
lous position of the architect who was called upon to build a new building 
between two older ones. Of these one was of medieval Gothic inspiration, the 
other of a florid French Renaissance. The problem of harmony, respectability, 
was solved by designing the new building in the style of Francis I, as a transi- 
tion between the two. Shortly after, however, one building was torn down and 
the other altered, leaving respectability where it usually ends, at the tail 
of the parade. 

The accompanying photographs were taken at random in various parts of 
Europe. A study of these discloses at least two illuminating facts. 1. When a 
building of contemporary design is set down in mediocre surroundings, its 
neighbors look dowdier than ever. Can this have anything to do with opposi- 
tion to contemporary design? 2. If on the other hand the neighboring build- 
ings are of really distinguished design, there is not the mutually destructive 
clash that might be feared. On the contrary there is a contrast of new and old 
that gives a strong sense of continuity and demonstrates a real tradition of 
esthetic expression 
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Stockholm has decided that a Town Hall is not 
enough. With the Romantic movement deader than a 
doornail, the young men put up buildings for use as 
well as looks. The surroundings take care of them- 


selves. 


C uriously enough the modern bridge looks better 
against the medieval background than its heavy, ill- 
lighted predecessor. Honesty and simplicity can be 


recognized in any style. 
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I. Zurich’s modern Hotel St. Peter looks better against 
the old clock tower than its drab neighbor. Where is the { 

| 
clash between the old and the new? Harmony apparently | 


has little to do with reviving familiar details. 


in Como is worse. But the new one at least looks as if it 


: 
! 
| 
2. It is hard to tell which of these two apartment houses ij 
might be lived in. And if its architect can’t do a facade, | 


others can. 


Ivan TeNcsom’s new hotel and office building in Stockholm has 


windows where it needs them, marble veneer elsewhere. The 
surroundings, with which he neglected to “harmonize” his own 


building, begin to look more picturesque than usable. 
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The new Naples Post Office wraps 


around a 1l6th century loggia, but 


Architect Vaccaro did not allow a 
charming relic to suggest spurious 
decoration for his monumental build- 
ing. More important: the idea never 


occurred to him. 
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W hen he built the addition to 
Zurich’s Technical High School, 
Professor Salvisberg felt no need 
to carry on the inadequate win- 
dows or the superfluous portico in 
the interests of Symmetry, Har- 
mony, or any of the other catch- 


words. 




























COMPETITION FOR A BUILDING 
FOR THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. JUNE 1935 


THE WINNING DESIGN 
PAUL PHILIPPE CRET PA 


DESIGNS PLACED SECOND AND THIRD 





OFFICE OF JOHN RUSSELL POPE 


JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS 


AND THE FOLLOWING SUBMISSIONS 


ARTHUR BROWN, JR. 
COOLIDGE, SHEPLEY, BULFINCH & ABBOTT 
DELANO & ALDRICH 
HOLABIRD & ROOT 
EGERTON SWARTWOUT 
YORK & SAWYER 


WILLIAM EMERSON JOHN W. CROSS JOHN MEAD HOWELLS 
FREDERIC A. DELANO A. C. MILLER EVERETT V. MEEKS 


Professional Adviser 
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OFFICE OF JOHN RUSSELL POPE 
VEW YORK 
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NEW YORK 
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DELANO AND ALDRICH 
NEW YORK 
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COOLIDGE, SHEPLEY. BULFINCH AND 
ABBOTT BOSTON 
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EMERGING HOUSES, 1935 


Four grim years have passed since the Building Industry turned from glorifying 


its skyserapers to a belated study of the small house. With little or no actual 


building to offer distraction from this purpose, it is becoming clear that some 


worth while results have come. 


In the following section THE ARCHITECTURAL ForRUM presents four schemes 


which in part or in whole have been made possible by experiments carried on 


during this period. Each employs some degrée of prefabrication. Examination 


of these existing houses is certain to produce a healthy difference of opinion in 


appraising how closely each comes to a solution. 


L 


Y 


EXPERIMENTAL HOUSE Cleveland 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. and T. W. FRECH, SPONSORS 
HAYS & SIMPSON, ARCHITECTS 


Exhibiting unit planning with complete flexibility and standardization of mass 
produced parts to achieve low cost, 


TWO- AND FOUR-FAMILY HOUSES Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
PIERCE FOUNDATION, SPONSOR 
NEAL M. DUNNING, ARCHITECT 


Exhibiting traditional design, materials and construction plus a unit bathroom 


to prove immediate profit possibilities for private capital. 


DEMONSTRATION HOUSES 

BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., SPONSOR 
OSCAR G. STONOROV, ARCHITECT 
ALFRED KASTNER, STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 


Washington, D. C. 


Exhibiting steel frame construction plus a compact plumbing, heating and con 
ditioning unit to demonstrate the public appeal of the part steel house at a com- 


petitive price. 


MOTOHOMES White Plains, N. Y. 
HOUSES INC., SPONSOR 

ROBERT W. McLAUGHLIN, Jr., ARCHITECT 

Exhibiting for the first time completely prefabricated houses, in a group and in 


a natural setting, to indicate they have individuality and compose attractively. 


1935 
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EXPERIMENTAL HOUSE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. AND T. W. FRECH, SPONSORS 


HAYS AND SIMPSON, ARCHITECTS 


T. W. Frech was one of the early exponents of stand- 
ardization. It is told that he was annoyed that the 
daily selection of his clothes should involve not only action 
but decision. The choice of a suit or tie or socks to com- 
plete an ensemble was to him a distraction from more im- 
portant matters. Forthwith all his suits, all his ties, all his 
socks were standardized. Thus with no choice he was re- 
lieved of making any. Following his retirement from the 
Vice Presidency of General Electric, Mr. Frech turned his 
mind to houses. The Experimental House in Nela Park, 
Cleveland, represents his collaboration with Architects 
Hays and Simpson. 

The design of this house is really a series of designs, based 
upon one key unit— in this case living room, dining room, 
kitchen and garage—about which any number of bedrooms 
and baths can be grouped to complete the desired home. 
This Standardized-Room-Unit method achieves the goal of 
mass production. The construction of a group of these 
houses develops many mass production savings while 
providing enough variation in room arrangement, mass and 
assembly to avoid monotony of repetition. 

Using the basic idea of the Standardized-Room-Unit 
the actual construction has been kept logical and econom- 
ical, yet flexible as to materials and details of construction. 
A flat roof with mineral wood insulation was used instead 
of the more usual pitched roof and expensive dormers. 
The garage has been placed at the front, providing easy 
access to the street, excellent communication with the 
main unit of the house, a minimum cost for driveway and 
a full utilization of the lot for lawn and garden. No attempt 
has been made to provide a novel wall or floor construction, 
any standard method of building being applicable. 

The living room of the Nela Park house expresses its 
importance in the family life by its high ceiling, large 
vertical windows, and its generous floor space; the dining 
room is part of the living room in that it forms the base 
of a letter ““L,” yet shows its reduced importance with a 
lower ceiling and smaller floor area. 

The kitchen, carefully considered for every location of 
individual equipment, finds its place logically between the 
dining room and the utility room. The latter serves as a 
means of access to the front entrance hall, or of egress to 
the garage, basement or outside door. 
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The half-basement, containing laundry trays, heating 
equipment and toilet, is placed only under the dining room, 
kitchen and utility room, although provision is made for 
the possibility of excavating under the living room and 
using this space as recreation quarters. 

This comprises the base unit, No. 1 — the axis about 
which the remaining units are grouped in various combi- 
nation. 

Unit No. 2 provides two bedrooms and two baths on the 
first floor, access being through the dining room to a cen- 
tral hall. 

Unit No. 3 provides three bedrooms, two baths, a dress- 
ing room and mothproof storage closet for first floor loca- 
tion. The alternate modification of this unit proposes the 
dressing room and mothproof closet areas as one room, 
which can be used for a health room, nursery or sewing 
room. 

Unit No. 4 includes one bedroom, one bath and ample 
storage space all on the second floor, reached by a stair 
whieh is now incorporated in the front entrance hall. 
These rooms are placed above the dining room, kitchen 
and utility room, so that there is no conflict with the 
higher ceiling of the living room. 

Unit No. 5 is made by the addition of another bedroom 
to Unit No. 4, the same being placed over a portion of the 
garage. It is quickly apparent that the finished house may 
be provided with from one to five bedrooms and one to 
three baths, the cost, of course, varying according to the 
number included. The Nela Park house isa combination of 
base Unit No. 1 and Unit No. 3. 

Owing to the special circumstances under which this 
particular house was built it is impossible to give cost 
figures that mean anything. After its completion, however, 
the architects undertook an exhaustive study of the costs 
of an almost precisely similar house. During the course of 
this study they were struck with the difficulty of getting 
an accurate idea of the final cost of a house by any of the 
conventional methods in use. 

As a result Hays & Simpson, with their engineer, ¢. 
Merrill Barber, have worked out a method of accurately 
predetermining costs. This will be presented in an ear! 
issue of Tue ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Omitting the details 
they have estimated the costs of their unit designs by thi 
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method. Thus Unit No. 1 contains 20,433 cu. ft. and costs 
$6,094.24. This is at the rate of 35 cents per cu. ft. for the 
main portion and 10 cents for the garage. By similar 
methods of computation Unit No. 2 costs $3,053.38 at 
44 cents; Unit No. 3 $4,671.85 at 40 cents; Unit No. 4, 
$2,042 at 40 cents; and Unit No. 5, $2,825 at 35 cents. The 
differences in cubic foot prices are due to the fact that 
instead of the usual procedure the units are figured sepa- 
rately and the figure obtained divided by the number of 
cubic feet. Figured the same way the full basement costs 
$1,540 at 26 cents and the half basement only $923.66 at 
the same rate. 

The illustrations show the flexibility inherent in this 
method. A sizable community might be built using nothing 
but these five units without producing that monotony 
which is so often the result of using a standardized design. 
At the same time it is possible to predict the exact cost of 
each unit and of the entire development. 
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FIRST FLOOR: DLAN: 
Sesieiliakitiititettiaaliaande 


Above is the plan of the Nela Park house. 
This is made up of plan units No. | and No. 
3, with a half-basement unit below. On the 
opposite page are the other units which may 
be arranged in the various combinations 
shown. There is one other possible combina- 
tion not shown, that of No. 1 and No. 4. 
These eight variations skillfully employed 
would permit many attractive groupings with 
an effect of spontaneity and a minimum 


of expense. 
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LIVING ROOM 


Carl F. Waite Photos 
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BEDROOM 


The interiors of the Nela Park house were decorated and furnished by 
Margaret Dargan of The Ladies Home Journal, with the exception 
of the wardrobes and bureaus in the bedroom which were designed by 
the architects and are standard for the various different room units con- 
templated. These may be used with or without the central dressing table 


and are so constructed that several different arrangements are possible. 








DINING ROOM Parad 
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WVOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


PIERCE FOUNDATION, SPONSOR 
NEAL M. DUNNING, ARCHITECT 


Tue John B. Pierce Foundation is a non-profit making 
research foundation created by the will of the late John B. 
Pierce, one of the founders of the American Radiator Com- 
pany, for “research to increase knowledge to the end that 
the general hygiene and comfort of human beings and their 
habitations may be advanced.” For the past few years 
the Foundation, under the leadership of Technician Robert 
L. Davidson, has exhaustively probed the subject of pre- 
fabrication. But the result never got any closer to the 
ground than the roof of the Starrett-Lehigh Building in 
New York where sits, exposed to the elements though not 
to the public, a solitary prefab. 

It will surprise many, therefore, to find that the experi- 
mental houses just completed by the Foundation in Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., are built in the good old-fashioned way. The 
only prefabricated unit of any sort is the panel bathroom 
developed some time ago by George Sakier. Designed by 
Architect Neal M. Dunning these pleasant little houses 
have the brick walls, wood joists, wood lath, two-coat plas- 
ter, ete., which are the familiar stock in trade of the subur- 
ban developer. Except for the bathrooms already noted 
and the heating apparatus in one house (of which more 
later) these structures might have been erected by any 
one. That is, of course, the purpose of the experiment. The 
Pierce Foundation desired to show that whatever econo- 
mies might come from further technical advances in build- 
ing methods, it is not necessary for the industry to mark 
time until these advances are realized. 

To make the experiment as realistic as possible, the 
Foundation refused to take advantage of certain readily 
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TWO AND FOUR-FAMILY HOUSES 


available discounts and bought all materials and equip- 
ment through subcontractors and dealers paying the same 
prices that would be quoted to any operative builder. Labor 
wages were at the local union scale*. All work was done on 
a straight contract secured by the usual methods of com- 
petitive bidding. Heating and plumbing were the only 
separate contracts in the buildings proper. In only one case 
were these contracts let to the lowest bidder. For the rest 
the architect followed the usual practice of rejecting figures 
which seemed too low or which were submitted by contract- 
ors of doubtful financial standing. In spite of all this and in 
spite of a rigid supervision to ensure the best possible ex- 
ecution of the work the Pierce Foundation has produced 
accommodations that rent for $10 per room per month. And 
at that figure all the space was rented before completion. 

The development consists of four two-family houses and 
one four-family house. Each unit of the two-family houses 
consists of living room with dining alcove, kitchen, two 
bedrooms and bath. The apartments in the four-family 
house contain living room, kitchen, bedroom and bath. 
Thus each unit of the two-family houses rents for $40 a 
month and each three-room flat for $30. Since, however, 
ach tenant has his own heating plant and pays for fuel, 
water and light separately, the effective rent is somewhat 
higher. The table on p. 25 shows that this is somewhere 
between $14 and $15 per room per month. 

These five buildings stand upon a narrow strip of land 
lying between Franklin Avenue and the right of way of the 

* Westchester Co. Carpenters, $1.20 per hour; Bricklayers, $1.30, 
Helpers, 75 cents per hour; Plasterers, $1.30, Helpers, 75 cents 
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New York, Westchester and Boston Railroad. This str » 
extends from East Fifth Street to Jackson Avenue, a di 
tance of 372.31 ft. between building lines. At the Fift 
ie end, the lot is 26.77 ft. deep, at the other end 31.58 
The purchase price was $3,534, which works out ; 

w Ben 321% cents a sq. ft. or $14,000 an acre. The houses 
occupy 4,454 sq. ft. or just over 41 per cent of the ares. 
This corresponds to a density of between 47 and 48 
families per acre. As the houses are 17 ft. deep, outsid 
measurement, the rear yards are 5 ft. deep while the fro: 
yards run from 4.7 to 9.5 ft. in depth. There are side 
courts 20 ft. wide between the two-family houses, and 30 
ft. wide between the two-family houses and the four- 
family house. 

In detail the construction of the houses is as follows: 
There being no cellar the first floor is a four-inch reenforced 
concrete s. b laid on eight inches of well-tamped cinder fill. 
Sleepers were imbedded in the fill and the whole slab given 
two coats of hot coal tar pitch. Under flooring is of a water- 
proofed insulation board and finished floor is of conven- 
tional oak. The exterior walls are eight inches thick of 
second-hand common brick covered on the outside with a 
white cement wash of a special formula devised by the 
Pierce Foundation. On the inside are two coats of water- 
proofing over the brick, one inch of furring, a one-half inch 
insulating board, another inch of furring, and two coats of 
plaster, with steel float finish, on wood lath. Second floor 
joists are wood. Ceilings are plastered three coats on ex- 
panded metal lath and the second floor is of oak laid on the 
usual sub-flooring with heavy building paper. The second 
floor ceiling is insulated with a four inch mineral wool 
blanket. 

All windows are metal. The majority are double hung, 
but there are a considerable number of casements. The 
double hung windows have an operating device which auto- 
matically lowers the top sash about eight inches when the 
lower sash is raised beyond a certain point. The casements 
have a spring operator and are fitted with a chain for ad- 
justment without removing the screen. All doors and trim 
were manufactured in a local mill as were the kitchen cabi- 
nets in the two-family houses. All sheet metal work is of 
heavy copper. 

The prefabricated bathroom units constitute the major 
departure from standard practice. These have been illus- 
trated and described before in considerable detail (Arcu. 
Forum, June, 1935, p. 440). It should be noted, however, 
that the waterclosets used here are of the expensive one- 
piece type and the lavatories are vitreous china rather 
than enameled iron. 

The kitchen of each house or flat contains combination 
sink and laundry tray, gas cooking stove and gas refrigera- 
tor, and rather more than the usual amount of cupboard 
space. In addition each kitchen contains a separate heating 
and hot water plant. The hot water system consists of a 
small gas heater with a twenty-gallon storage tank. Inas- 
much as the whole development is of an experimental na- 
ture the heating plants used are of three different sorts. 
Two of these are ordinary hot water gravity types, the dif- 
ference between them being that some employ coal burn- 
ing boilers while others use gas-fired heaters. In one house 
an entirely different system affords complete air condition- 
ing including summer cooling. The principle upon which 
this operates has not been disclosed in detail, but it is 
somewhat analogous to that of an automobile heater with a 
cool air supply added. The Foundation hopes that this 
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will provide complete year round air conditioning 
more than the cost of a conventional heating installa- 
it should be noted here that the difference between 
the ost of operating the coal burning boilers and the gas- 
oilers is small due to the fact that where gas is used 
iting there is a special rate that effects a considerable 
y. For example, the cost of gas for heating a single 
unit of a two-family house is estimated at $116 per annum 
plus an amount for domestic use of $64 a total of $180. 
The same amount of gas for domestic use at the regular 
domestic rate would cost $136. The extra expense therefore 
for gas heating amounts actually to only $44 per year. On 
a similar basis the cost of using gas heat in the three-room 
flats is estimated as from $5 to $8 per year depending upon 
the exact location of the flat. This would seem to make the 
gas heating of the flats actually cheaper than coal, and the 
gas heating of the houses about the same price. It will be 
interesting to see actual figures after a year’s operation. 

As the table on p. 25 shows, the rents are sufficient to pay 
all expenses of operation and maintenance, and leave a bal- 
ance Which will retire the investment in 24 years and pay a 
return of 6 per cent on the outstanding balances. It is a 
little difficult to compare this with more conventional fi- 
nancial arrangements on account of the absence of any 
mortgage. Assuming a 60 per cent mortgage, the gross rents 
will pay 6 per cent on the invested capital, and retire the 
mortgage in eighteen years with interest at 6 per cent or in 
fifteen years with interest at 4 per cent. If the mortgage is 
written for a limited period only, say five years, this same 
gross income will just about pay a 6 per cent interest rate 
and a 4 per cent annual amortization. 

As a model for similar housing developments, the Pierce 
Foundation project suffers because of the peculiar char- 
acter and location of the property. Its chief virtue lies in 
the intelligent development of the specific site. The shal- 
lowness of the lots is partially offset by the handsomely 
landscaped school across the way to provide view and 
plenty of space in front, and by the permanent air space 
afforded by the railroad right of way in the rear. 
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BREAKDOWN OF BUILDING COSTS 


General Expenses, Permits, etc 
Excavating and Grading 
Foundations a ate 

Brick Walls and Chimneys 
Miscellaneous Steel and Iron 
Rough Carpentry (Framing) 
Rough Carpentry (Floors and Roofs) 
Insulation 

Roofing and Sheet Metal 

Sash, Glazing and Window Screens 
Electric Wiring and Fixtures 
Lathing and Plastering 

Finish Carpentry 

Wood and Linoleum Floors 
Painting 


Screens and Weather Strips 


Plumbing (separate contract ) $5,261.00 
Heating (separate contract ) 4,489 . 00 
Refrigerators and Stoves 1,200.00 


Architect’s Fee (54%) 


$750 


620. 
1,280. 


7,120 

400 
2.640 

752 
1,359 
1,250 
2.000 
1,100 
3,100 


3,860 


1,100. 


1,068 
680 


$29,079. 
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INCOME 





ht 4-room Houses @ $40.00 $3,840.00 
ir 3-room Apartments @ $30.00. . 1,440.00 
S5.280 00 
EXPENSES 
ixes $1,028 56 
[aintenance and Supplies $00 00 
isurance 110.00 
1.538 56 
balance for interest and amortization 3.741. 44 
RENTALS 
Four rooms @ $10 per room per month $480.00 
Gas for heating *$116.00 
Gas for cooking and refrigeration. *64.00 
Water *15.00 
Electricity (lighting only) *36 00 
251.00 
Total effective rent $711.00 
Rent per room per month $14.81+ 
0.00 Three rooms @ $10 per room per month $360 00 
0 00 Gas for heating "$71.50 
0 00 Gas for cooking and refrigeration *58 00 
0 00 Water ° *15.00 
0 00 Electricity (lighting only) *24 00 
2.00 = 
9 2% 168.50 
».00 oe : 
» On l'otal effective rent $528 50 
wi Rent per room per month $14.68 + 


00 
00 





*Estimated. 


Prefabricated panel bathroom. Under lavatory is drop down 
hamper which is easily removed for access to pipes. At top 
right, gas-fired boiler for heating system. Below coal burning » | 
boiler. At bottom, is gas fired air conditioning apparatus. 










DEMONSTRATION HOUSES 


BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., SPONSOR 


OSCAR G. STONOROV, ARCHITECT 


ALFRED KASTNER, STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 


ry. 

I HE latest link in the chain of steel frame houses is that 
just erected by the Berger Manufacturing Company of 
Canton, Ohio, a subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation. 
This house is an important advance in home construction 
in that it utilizes throughout standardized units now made 
on mass production basis. Every material used in the house 
has been specified because in the opinion of its architect 
and engineer it perfectly meets the need which it fills. 
At the same time the mass production of materials sub- 
stantially reduces the total cost of the house and improves 
its quality. 

The keynote of this system is the fabricated steel frame 
or skeleton — each unit of which has been designed to be 
easily handled by one man. This means that there is no 
need of erection machinery on the job. This house is not 
what is popularly known as a “steel house” for only its 
frame is of steel. The exterior may be finished with any 
building material now in use, permitting wide variety in 
appearance. Steel is used only where steel should be used 
from an economic and safety viewpoint. The houses have 
been investigated by Federal Housing architects and 
engineers, and the type of construction accepted as elig- 
ible for FHA loans in any locality. 

Two of these houses have just been erected in Bethesda, 
a suburb of Washington, for sale upon completion. The 
steel frame for each of the six-room houses was erected in 
one day by five men. The houses were completed and ready 
for occupancy within four weeks. This compares with 
about three months ordinarily needed to build a house of 
this size. 

Architect Oscar G. Stonorov with Alfred Kastner and 
the engineers of Berger Co. spent more than a year in de- 
veloping, designing and perfecting the features incorpor- 
ated in these houses. Preliminary investigations revealed 
that steel could be efficiently and economically used in the 
skeleton of the house allowing the contractor or owner the 
widest latitude in the choice of materials for the exterior 
and interior finish. Brick, stucco, stone, clapboard, shingles 

- in fact any standard building material may be used for 
the exterior finish. Building material can be easily nailed 
to the steel if construction requires. The skeleton of the 
house is an assembly of frames fabricated from the highest 


26 


quality of strip steel. Doors and windows are shop-welded 
into these. All frames are rectangular in shape, 3 ft. wide 
and of desired ceiling height, and those for blank or solid 
outside wall surfaces are interchangeable with those con- 
taining doors or windows. The rectangles are simply bolted 
to the foundation and to each other forming rigid and con- 
tinuous steel framing for the house. They can be used in 
building according to any floor plan. Floor and _ roof 
framing of metal joists is bolted to the rectangular steel 
wall units. This gives a flexibility of architectural treat- 
ment and high home utility which enables the house to 
meet the individual taste and needs of the owner. 

Any standard type of heating equipment and any fuel 
may be used. In Bethesda gas was used for fuel as well as 
for the refrigerator and other services. The heating unit 
selected occupies about the same space as an ordinary 
kitchen stove and contains not only the furnace but a fan 
for air distribution and an instantaneous hot water heater 
as well as the air conditioning facilities. Air conditioning is 
provided by a filter arrangement, a humidifier and a 
humidistat, and thermostatic control guarantees heat 
economies. Air ducts for the heating and air conditioning 
system are built into the steel frames. They discharge 
fresh conditioned or heated air through attractive, in- 
conspicuous grilled openings in every room and similar 
grilles exhaust used air. A unique and highly economical 
feature is that the return air passes through the floor 
system and through the steel frames in the well-insulated 
walls. Chilly floors and walls are eliminated. No air from 
bathroom or kitchen is recirculated through the system. 

An outstanding economy is a built-in, self-contained, 
box-like plumbing stack or chase. The chase is factory- 
assembled and eliminates running pipes through the walls. 
It contains all hot and cold water pipes for the sinks, laun- 
dry tray, bathtub and toilet facilities, and the vents and 
flues for the heating unit and water heater. The installa- 
tion consists in simply attaching the fixtures. There are 
no exposed pipes running from the fixtures into the walls 
or floors, which greatly decreases the work required to 
keep kitchen and bathroom clean and sanitary. 

As already pointed out, exterior walls may be of any 
standard building material. This permits the architect or 
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owner to display his own individual taste in the appear- 
ance of the house. In Bethesda the exterior walls are of 
common brick, painted white, with the exception of the 
walls of the covered porch and front entry which are faced 
with stucco. The brick is “laid up” exactly as with any 
other type of construction but is more securely anchored 
to the steel-frame than is ordinarily possible. 

Proper and adequate home insulation against both heat 
and cold is now recognized as a necessity to health and com- 
fort. The sub-flooring and roof are 1% in. of a mixture of 
cork and concrete with the strength of concrete combined 
with the insulating value and resiliency of cork. This is 
supported on steel joists. 

The floor material itself, whether wood or asphalt tile, 
is laid directly on top of this sub-floor, and may be nailed 
down or laid in mastic. The 3 in. space in the steel frame 
itself gives air circulation for insulating purposes. At- 
tached to the outside of the frames is 1 in. of pure cork 
covered with standard waterproofing. The inside of the 
walls can be of any standard wall board, lath and plastering 
wood paneled or papered. Any style or shape of roof and 
any first quality roof material may be used with adequate 
insulation. Flat roofs with standard ten-year guarantee 
roofing were selected for the first Bethesda houses. 

When all this was done the two houses were offered for 
sale at $6,950, complete, including lot, all connections for 
utilities and a certain amount of landscaping. Both were 
sold. One at the stated price and the other for $700 addi- 
tional which admitted certain changes the owner required 
and which the flexibility of the system easily permitted. 

























Above are two views of the preliminary models for the houses 


actually erected at Bethesda. It should be noted that these design 
lend themselves well to grouping. On the opposite page are work 
ing plans. These may be modified somewhat to produce the 
various “styles” shown on the next two pages. Any design that the 
architect prefers may be produced from the same units provided 


it is laid out with a module of three feet. 
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COLONIAL VARIATION GEORGIAN AND FRENCH VARIATIONS 
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EST! (N COLONIAL VARIATION 


On this and the opposite page are shown three 
design variations of a basic plan. These are but 
a few of those possible with this steel unit sys- 
tem. Above is a detail of the soil and vent stack 
which runs in the central chase. Notice the 
special fittings which require no installation 
work other than simple connection with the 


fixtures. 
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The photographs at the left 
show various stages in the erec- 
tion of the houses. The top one 
shows how brick veneer is ap- 
plied. At bottom, the method of 
securing piping. The small de- 
tail above shows the metal base 
at a larger scale. Note the open- 
ings through which the air con- 
ditioning system operates. 
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MOTOHOMES 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


HOUSES, INC., SPONSOR 


ROBERT W. McLAUGHLIN, JR... ARCHITECT 


[ leather-lunged opposition is the measure of the po- 
tency of an idea, the proponents of the prefabricated house 
should find sufficient courage to redouble their efforts. 
Not from all but from many sides have come scornful 
statements attempting to predemolish the prefabricated 
house as an impractical, unlovely, uneconomic and gener- 
ally undesirable form of habitation. Among the popular 
indictments is the claim that the public will refuse to have 
houses that all look alike (this despite those hardy peren- 
nials, the Philadelphia and Baltimore row houses and the 
regimented, synthetically constructed colonies of the 
Queens, N. Y., variety). 

To meet his critics and at the same time to provide a 
true-to-life demonstration and test, Houses, Inc’s. Presi- 
dent Foster Gunnison purchased a 300 x 100 ft. naturally 
wooded Westchester site at White Plains (Arcu. Forum, 
May 1935, p. 508), upon which he erected three different 
Motohomes. Here for the first time is displayed the 
prefabricated house, not as a single naked building but in 
an architecturally controlled landscaped setting, where its 
possibilities may be judged by the individual homeseeker 
and by the operative builder and realtors. It is the latter 
class of buyers that most people believe will initiate the 
prefabricated house “‘era”’ in this country. 

The White Plains houses were formally opened on Sun- 
lay, May 12, for an invited audience and under the benign 
gaze of Owen D. Young who draped his long legs over the 
haleony parapet and applauded with his heels without 
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damage to the ‘‘Pyrestos”’ wall as Mrs. Gerard Swope gra- 
ciously presided at a meeting addressed by various notables 
including a representative of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Since then some 4,000 people a week have each paid 
twenty-five cents to inspect these houses and, while these 
funds have gone to various charities, Promoter Gunnison 
has shrewdly set New York’s richest suburban area agog 
with talk about the little houses that come complete with 
food in the kitchen. 

The White Plains houses, as well as other Motohomes 
which are being exhibited in New York and other nearby 
places, are sold only for cash. Installment purchase plans 
are still being perfected and will not be announced until 
this fall. To date 4,950 people have been seriously enough 
interested to agree to sign a purchase contract, if and when 
contracts are being accepted. Also to date forty Moto- 
homes have been built or are now in the process of 
erection. Some of these are for private owners, others for 
stores, such as the large one Frederick Loeser has opened 
in Garden City and the three sponsored by R. H. White 
(furniture) of Boston. 

Prices quoted now are of little significance. The com- 
pany is not yet really in production and until it or some 
other prefabricator makes and sells enough of these houses 
to offer them at mass production prices, the building in- 
dustry will continue feverishly to debate the completely 
prefabricated house without getting any realistic answer. 
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Two bedrooms, living room, kitchen, bath, cur. 
rent all cash price without land $4,950. With 
garage and storage room attached, as shown. 


$6,200. 





Three bedrooms, larger living room, kitchen, 
bath, laundry, with garage and storage room at- 
tached, current all cash price without land 
$7,700 
tat . 





Three bedrooms, two baths, living room, din- 
ing room, laundry, kitchen, garage and storage 
room attached, current all cash price without 
land $9,800. 
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Above, all metal kitchen with built in over- 
head lighting and continuous line work sur- 
face. Bathroom with overhead lighted medicine 
cabinet and mirror. Special shower-tub com- 
bination. 


Right, living room and dining room showing 
treatment of corner windows. 
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KEN HEDRICH CAPTURES 
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Mrs. C. Herrick Hammond and escort seek refuge in the 
Schroeder lobby. 






CONVENTION 


WITH HIS CANDID CAMERA 





William T. Warren pipes up as Franklin O. Adams finds 
distraction elsewhere. 


* 
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Retiring President E. J. Russell presiding while to his G. Corner Fenhagen, William G. Noiting, Lancelot Sukert 
right Charies T. Ingham looks skeptical and Edwin Berg- and companions inaugurate the A. I. Amen corner. 
; strom at his left even more so. The subject is unification. 


a 





J. Andre Fouilhoux plans his retort. William Stanley Leigh Hunt extends felicitations to new President 
Parker (immediately under the lighting fixture) at an Stephen F. Voorhees. Retiring Secretary Frank C. Bald- 
attentive moment. win approaches. 
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The Detroit delegation engages in mild debauch. 


Henry Wright refuses to cover more than two-thirds of 
the available area while he chats with Howard Moise 


Hubert G. Ripley, left, revives an anecdote. Frederick W. Ladies of the 
Garber and H. Daland Chandler await the denouement. oratory. 


convention escape from architectural 


Harvey Stevenson, right, cross examines Kenneth Stowell Mrs. 
on competitions, while Ely Kahn (boutonniere) meditates 
on the Beaux-Arts. 


irving K. Pond seems indifferent to the animated 
discussion between her husband and Robert D. Kohn. 


Ex-governor Kohler discusses Housing before the joint The speakers’ table at the annua! banquet. (Left) Gerrit 


luncheon of the A.I.A. and Producers’ Council. At his DeGelleke casts a modest shadow on Stephen F. Voorhees 

right J. C. Bebb and Charles D. Maginnis pay close whose talk intrigues Glenn Frank and Robert D. Kohn. 

attention. E. J. Russell appears pleasantly relieved and Louis La 
Beaume telis A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., president of the 
chapter, what a grand job Milwaukee did. 
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THE SIXTY-SEVENTH » 





brings 303 A. I. A. Conventioneers to Milwaukee to 
reject unification and to pick for their President an 
architect who can make a profit even on a $100 job 


7 
a ATAL ills curbed by ‘Brain Bath’.”’ Thus on its front 
page of June 10 did the New York Times dramatize the 
opening meeting of the American Medical Association at 
Atlantic City. No such newsworthy event marked either 
the opening or the subsequent meetings of the American 
Institute of Architects held in Milwaukee two weeks earlier. 
The widely predicted controversy of the century, on the 
question of architectural uni- 
fication (assimilation by the In- 
stitute of the newly organized 
and more numerously populated 
State Architectural Societies), 
got nowhere. D. ¢ 

If proponents of unification 
there were, they lost ardor as 
Chicago’s veteran I. K. Pond 
and Herrick Hammond riddled ead 
the proposed complicated pro- 
gram. Similarly the much her- 
alded election contest for the aanee 
Institute’s presidency turned 
into a calm and well mannered 
balloting, unpreceded by spir- 
ited debate, in which Boston’s 
Charles D. Maginnis (Party 
Symbol — the Five Orders) de- 
ferred to New York’s Stephen 
Francis Voorhees (Party Sym- 
bol — the New Order). 

Most significant feature of 
the meeting was the interest in 
the discussion of the architect’s 
relation to the small house prob- 
lem. Close attention was given to a description of the Balti- 
more Plan in which a Public Architectural Clinic provides 
a clearing house for homebuilders (be they individuals or 
developers) to choose from plans previously executed by 
local architects and then to arrange with the originators for 
duplicate use of these plans at a nominal price. Newly 
elected President Voorhees proudly announced that his 
firm managed to handle innumerable remodeling jobs be- 
tween Telephone Company buildings, that this type of 
work had carried them through the depression and that 
“even $100 alterations could be handled at a _ profit!’’ 
‘Small jobs,’’ said Voorhees, “residences or what not, offer 
architects invaluable contact with that portion of the pub- 
lic which most needs education on the worth of architec- 
tural service.”’ 

By enthusiastic resolution the Convention endorsed the 
National Artists Workshops. The plan would provide cen- 
ters where artists and craftsmen could design and produce, 
useful art objects and execute art commissions. The $4,- 
800,000,000 Public Works Relief appropriation could easily 
furnish the funds most of which would go for direct com- 
pensation to workers. 

Most dramatic event of the convention was the address 
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of Milwaukee’s famed Socialist Mayor Daniel W. Hoa: 
who substituted for the inevitable “Keys of the City” 
welcoming speech a considered appraisal of American 
low cost housing. Said the Mayor: “The fact that 
this problem is not solved in this country is no credit to the 
architect. So, gentlemen, while in Milwaukee I trust that 
somebody, somewhere, will take the initiative, or that some 
department or some body of 
men will get before the Ameri- 
can people the economic causes, 
the economic reasons why this 
poor housing blight must be 
wiped out and if you do that 
and give our people the real un- 
derlying causes and the real 
underlying remedies, the real 
necessities, you will have to 
waste very little time — the 
rest of us will find a way out.” 

The session most Washing- 
tonian in flavor produced a gal- 
axy of Government men (Messrs. 
Simon, Treasury; Pettit, PWA; 
Colean, FHA; Blouke, HOLC), 
who stressed the architectural 
opportunities each agency was 
attempting to provide as well as 
some of the difficulties of pro- 
viding them. Newly elected Vice 
President Francis P. Sullivan 
closed this session with the re- 
port of the Committee on Public 
Works which ably presented a 
plea for continued cooperation between private architects 
and the Government. While frankly recognizing criticism 
of the Government he made clear that fault-finding would 
stop if architects understood the restrictions under which 
Government department heads operate. Thus successfully 
defended, the Administration avoided several blistering 
resolutions which threatened. 

Most enjoyable occasion was a day spent at neighboring 
Kohler, where the socially minded and industrially suc- 
cessful Kohler family headed by the ex-Governor exhibited 
with just pride their complete community of factories, 
well designed and landscaped homes and public buildings 
(mostly by Milwaukee Architect Richard Philipp) . 

Running concurrently with the A.I.A. Convention were 
the meetings of the affiliated Producers Council. Its pur- 
pose: to bring about better collaboration between architect 
and manufacturer. 

Little remains of the convention except the conviction 
that Milwaukee is a pleasant place of pleasant people, that 
the popularity of its beer is deserved and that Architects 
in convention accomplish as little and have just as good 
a time doing it as do all other groups in convention assem- 
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1 JAN BREESE HOUSE 


East Greenbush, 
> | Rensselaer County, New York 


HOUSE AT RUSSIA 
Herkimer County, New York 


“BEVERW YCK” 


, William Paterson Van Rensselaer House 
Rensselaer, New York 


These three houses in upstate New York show a 
trend in early U. S. architecture that has its repercus- 
sions today. The early architecture of the Dutch is re- 
placed by the New England which derived from the 
English. This in turn is replaced by the Italian style of 
Palladio. These changes accurately reflect the contem- 
porary changes in social ideology during the same 
period. The “Helderberg Rebellion” was the inevitable 
result. 
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JAN BREESE HOUSE 


EAST GREENBUSH 
RENSSELAER COUNTY, N. Y 


ACCORDING to the present owner, the Jan Breese 
house was built in 1723 by Jan Bries. In spite of his 
Dutch sounding name he is said to have come from 
England. In view both of the name and of the rather 
Dutch flavor of the house this is probably a mistake. 
In any case the house was occupied for nearly a cen- 
tury by his descendants who spelled their name in 
various ways—Bries, Breese, Brece. For the last six- 
teen years or so the old house has come back to the 
family of the original owner Miss Cathline Brece 
Finkle. Whether or not the brick in this house 
actually came from Holland is not a matter of 
record. Certainly they look like Dutch brick. The 
slope of the gable, the swallow-tail patterned brick- 
work, and the fleur-de-lys anchors all mark the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century in this 
part of the world. Wrought iron hold-backs, still in 
existence in their original place, show that the win- 
dows once had solid batten shutters. Obviously the 
sash are not the originals. The front porch is also an 
addition, made probably a hundred years after the 
house was first built. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the dormer and ell in the rear were not the 
original builder's idea. 
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THE drawings of the plans 
disclose the interesting fact 
that the houses of this period 
were built in a manner now 
being revived by many mod- 
ern technicians. Thus, you 














will notice that there is a 7 —- i ig DETAIL OF BRACKET 
» BE : AT DLAM ENDS - 
« 1 * N PARLOR 






frame of posts set along the 
walls which supports the DETAIL MAIN 
cams of the second floor as re 
ell as the plate for the 
fters. Between these the 
ill material itself, in this 
s¢ brick, is cut in. Only 
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| HOUSE AT RUSSIA 


| if HERKIMER COUNTY, N. Y. 


THE architect who knows the histo 
of the so-called ‘*Colonial”’ will not ne: 
to be told that the early settlers of t! 
village of Russia came from Connect 
cut, Massachusetts and Vermont. O: 
| look at this house makes that obviou 
| For this is one of those standard design 
| that are to be found in the carpenter's 
hand books of Asher Benjamin and 
| others. Hundreds like it may be found 
all through New England, and even as 
far west as Ohio. They are of course a 
| sort of hybrid between the earlier New 
— England of the true Colonial period and 
i Ls the classic revival influence. It is inter- 
Peco esting to note that the plan of the main 
house is based on the earlier type while 
the classic influence has turned it around 
‘ 





with the narrow end toward the road. 
The result is a tremendous waste of ; 
space on the first floor. It is probable i 
that the wing in the rear is somewhat 
later than the original house. The name o 
of the man for whom this house was 
built is not known. The HABS survey- 
ors found a signature in the house which 
read, ‘‘Nicholas Fosdick, October, 
1812.”" As the house is supposed to 
have been built about 1803 it may 
have been built for this Mr. Fos- 
dick. Whoever the first owner was, 
however, it seems that he was a man of 
some substance. While not elaborate the 
design and details of both exterior and 
interior reveal a preoccupation with 
something more than mere shelter. 
Perhaps he was one of those men who 
made an excellent living from the sale 
of potash which was produced by the 
burning of the wood from the forest 
clearing that went on almost continu- 
ously during this period. There was 
always a ready market for this product 
in Albany which was reached by the 
State Road from Johnstown to Sackett’s 
Harbor, a road built by the state with 
funds raised by means of a lottery. The 
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house here illustrated stood on this 
road. Whoever the original owner, and 
for whatever reason he chose to build 
here, the house speaks for itself as a fine 
example of the smaller house of the 





early nineteenth century. 
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“BEVERWYCK” 
WM. PATERSON VAN RENSSELAER 








Tue original patroonship of Rensselaer- 









WVC 
wyck lay on both sides of the Hudson River a pl. 
and included the whole of what is now the men 






city of Albany, then Fort Orange. Long 
after the Dutch government of New Am- 







sterdam had given way to the English 






governors of New York the patroons en- 






joyed the fruits of its thousands of acres. 
Even after the British had evacuated New 
York and the thirteen colonies had adopted 
a constitution and become the United 





















States of America, the Van Rensselaers 
were landlords of all this district. Finally 
Stephen Van Rensselaer who had built the 
new manor (The wallpaper from the ball 
room is now in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York) and who is often called ‘‘the 
last of the patroons,”’ died and divided the 





land between two sons. To Stephen, the 
elder, went the lands to the west of the 
Hudson together with the manor. To 


% 20 6 








William Paterson, the younger son, 
went all the lands on the east bank. Upon 
this land there was no manor suitable so 
William Paterson Van Rensselaer decided 
to build himself one. Having traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe at a period when the 


Po e7k fol ork po ork po, 


world had extended a more or less un- erent sactsvens > J fb aerear sautvene | — 
thinking admiration to Italian works of : 
art of all sorts, he employed an Italian 
architect and a number of Italian crafts- 





men. The result was the manor of ‘‘Bever- QKIS M ARKELL OF CENTIMETERS 
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wyck.” Obviously, from its plan, built as 
a place for a full life and lavish entertain- 
ment, it was occupied by its owner for only 
a very few years after its completion in 
1839 or 1840. Then the land rent troubles 
began which culminated in the ‘‘Helder- 
berg Rebellion” and the expropriation of 
almost the entire property. Wm. Van 
Rensselaer moved to Long Island and the 
house stood vacant until about 1850 when 
Paul Forbes saw it on a visit to Albany, 
a liked it and bought it. His family occupied 
it until about 1887 when it was left vacant 
| again. Finally in 1912 it was purchased 





by the Order of St. Francis which now 


maintains there a monastery and training 

school. Although not strictly speaking 
| \merican architecture it seems worthy of 
tention as one of the few gentleman’s 
| } country residences in the grand manner 
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it can be found north of the Mason- 
xon line. It is almost as elaborately 
| planned as Jefferson’s well known Monti- 
cello. The design is extremely uneven. 
me of the exterior details, notably the 
rnices, are very fine. Others such as the 
ic columns of the front porch are com- 
nplace and stupid. Most interesting of 
are the iron balconies. Just how this 
idsome Chinese Chippendale railing 
ie to be a part of this classic building is 
t easy to understand. 
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THE grand staircase is extremely interesting. 
[ts construction as a self-supporting stone stair 
was not common in the U. S. at that period, 
most such stairs being of wood. The cast iron 








balustrade is also unusual as is the ingenious 
method by which it is affixed to the marble so 










that two balusters require the cutting of only one 
hole. True to the Italian tradition of the period 
the Ionic columns here are of imitation marble. 
Incidentally they are much handsomer than 
those on the exterior. The caps and cornices as 







well as the console are of course of plaster in 
strict classic detail. There is nothing much else 
of note in the interior except that two of the 
rooms have frescoed ceilings of the period, which 
it was unfortunately impossible to photograph 
adequately. The chief decoration of the remain- 
ing rooms is the mantels. These have little to 
recommend them except expense although some 
of the moldings are good. The plaster cornices, 
on the other hand, are well worth close study as 
good work of the time. 
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MODERNIZE MAIN STREET 


becomes more than a slogan following the 
extension of FHA loan insurance to $50,000 


on commercial building remodeling. * 


Y 
| HE Federal Housing Administration was less than a 
month old when its administrators realized they could ex- 
pect almost no volume of remodeling business under Title I 
of the National Housing Act from other than residential 
sources. Up to June 8, of the $79,950,270 in repair loans 
guaranteed by the FHA, only $8,500,000 was for non- 
residential buildings. 

The two obvious handicaps to commercial building res- 
toration were: 

1. The fact that, although its remodeling provisions 
were intended just as much for commercial buildings as for 
residences, the name of the administrating body was the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

2. The $2,000 limit imposed by the NHA was useless, for 
all but repair work, to the building owner who sought to re- 
store the earning value of an outmoded apartment house or 
office building, useless to the hospital, the school, the fac- 
tory, in the reconditioning of which $2,000 was only a drop 
in the bucket. Because major building alterations of any 
type were thus excluded, Title I, although the instigator of 
much bread and butter business for architects, still fell far 
short of the manna category. 

To meet the demand for a higher loan limit, Congress 
passed May 28, and the President signed two weeks later, 
an amendment to the NHA authorizing the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration to guarantee lending institutions 
igainst loss on non-residential loans (but including apart- 

‘ent houses) up to $50,000. 


[ODERNIZE MAIN STREET 


Along the nation’s business streets are 2,000,000 stores, 
PS, garages, offices—half a million food stares, quarter 
a million garages and filling stations, one hundred and 
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fifty thousand restaurants. The U. S. Bureau reports that 
Main Street is thus made up: 


TYPE OF STORE NUMBER 
Bs c:0 devo bore sea 482,000 
Automotive (garages and filling stations) 257,000 
Restaurants . 134,000 
Apparel. . . 114,000 
Variety. .... 104,000 
Household. . 59,000 
ee 58,000 
Lumber and building 55,000 
General....... 53,000 
Second-hand. . . oa ; : 15,000 
Miscellaneous (Jewelry, book, candy, ete.)..... 210,000 

das cows l ied ceccroertereecernes 1,541,000 


Plus these, there are 25,000 office buildings, some tower- 
ing, some only two stories, to complete the picture of Main 
Street. 

Somewhere between 75 and 90 per cent of all these stores 
and office buildings are in need of surface or structural im- 
provements. All of them are eligible for loans under the 
amended act. If an average of $500 were spent on each of 
the buildings requiring improvements, the market gene- 
rated would amount to something between $7,500,000,000 
and $9,000,000,000. 

The ink on the President’s signature to the amended act 





*The first of a series of articles and plate sections on commercial build- 
ing remodeling. 
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had been dry only a few hours when the Federal Housing 
Administration made known the details of a national 
““Modernize Main Street”’ campaign, to be aggressively 
promoted through each of its 3,000 local committees. De- 
spite the patriotic connotation of the title, the campaign is 
to be 95 per cent education, 5 per cent promotion. Theme 
of the campaign is not civic betterment, but the profit to 
property owners resulting from intelligent renovation. 

In Buffalo, Baltimore and Los Angeles, architects have 
incorporated to realize the fullest possible benefit to be ob- 
tained from the amended act. In New Haven, Connecticut, 
A.I.A. members have established a working agreement 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Does the $50,000 loan limit include the remodeling of 
residences? 
A. No, the limit for single-family dwellings is still $2,000. 


Q. What types of buildings are included? 

A. Multi-family houses, hotels, office buildings, stores, 
hospitals, orphanages, schools, and manufacturing or in- 
dustrial buildings. 


Q. Are any types of non-residential buildings specifically 
omitted? 
A. Yes, churches and clubs. 


Q. What rate of interest is to be charged for loans up to 
$50,000? 

A. %5 per $100 per year is the maximum charge that 
may be made by a lending institution. This is the same as 
for loans up to $2,000. 


Q. How soon must the loan be repaid? 
A. In monthly installments in from one to five years. 


Q. Must the borrower post any collateral in obtaining a 
loan? 

A. So far as the FHA is concerned no collateral is re- 
quired. Neither are co-makers necessary. It may be, how- 
ever, that because of the size of the loan lending institu- 
tions will insist on a mortgage or other collateral. 


Q. In slum clearance work is the top limit for remodeling 
a group of buildings $50,000 for the entire operation or 
50,000 for each of the buildings? 

A. $50,000 is the limit on each building; thus, if five old 
tenement houses were to be remodeled into one unified 
apartment house, the loan limit would be $250,000. 
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with a realtor for speculative store remodeling contra: 
Two large manufacturers have collaborated in a talki . 
film urging the use of architects for store remodeling, e; 0 
merating for property owners a score of case histories wh: 
modernization has increased rentals, increased retail bu 
ness. Air conditioning manufacturers have revised th: ir 
credit facilities to cooperate with the ““Modernize Ma 
Street” movement. 

In these and a dozen other ways, the building industry 
organizing itself to capitalize on the activities of the FH \ 
Following are questions and answers covering the most in 
portant points of the new campaign. 





Q. In remodeling a multi-family house is the loan limit 
$2,000 or $50,000? 

A. If the remodeled residence is to house from one to 
four families, the loan limit is $2,000. If the remodeled 
building will house more than four families the loan limit is 
$50,000. 





Q. In remodeling a group of stores in one office building 
is $2,000 or $50,000 the limit for each store? : 
A. The limit for the building is $50,000; thus if there ' 


were five stores each requiring alterations costing $10,000 : 
it would be possible to group them all as one operation, 
eligible for a $50,000 loan. 


Q. To whom does the building owner apply for a loan? 

A. To any bank, insurance company, or mortgage com- 
pany which is qualified with the FHA or to the local office 
of the Federal Housing Administration. 


nr 


Q. If a remodeling loan is secured by a mortgage or other 
collateral, to whom is the security assigned in the event of 
default on the loan? 

A. Any security taken by a lending institution must be 
assigned to the Federal Housing Administrator in the event 
of a loan default. 
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Q. What types of equipment for commercial building: 
are eligible for loan insurance. 

A. The regulations specifically state that all types o! 
equipment “peculiarly adapted to the business conducte: 
therein or necessary to the operation thereof”’ are eligible 
This includes air conditioning, refrigerators, elevators 
show cases, signs, etc. 
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Women’s apparel: Long lights at proper 
angle to be seen from both directions with 
rear rotunda for organized display 


Men’s shoes: Acknowledges 
man’s distaste for window 
shopping by slightly bowed 


front offering maximum display 
and natural guide into the store. 
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Books: Permits grouping of books’ into 
recognized classifications, with minimum 
street window areas, and plan designed to 
encourage entry into the store itself. 





display space be- 
cause unit of merchandise is smail 
limited. 
Shallow windows permit easy ac- 


Jewelry: Small 


and stock is frequently 
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Types of 
store front 
sash with 
cheapest at 
top 
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Drawn front 
Face screw 








Drawn front and 


back. 
Face screw 





Drawn sash 
Patent lock 


Extruded sash 
Patent lock 
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DRESS SHOP, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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DRESS SHOP 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


DOUGLAS ORR, ARCHITECT 


Teaming up with real estate brokers on speculative jobs 
frequently leads to nothing but practice sketches. Not so in 
the remodeling of a Yale-owned house into a store and office 
building by Douglas Orr in collaboration with realtor 
William M. Hotchkiss. To the entire New Haven A.I.A. 
Chapter Mr. Hotchkiss extended an invitation to work out 
on speculation sketches for several old buildings which he 
was trying to rent or sell. One of the few who accepted 
was Chapter President Orr, and the result is here shown. 
At a cost $75,000 less than it would have been to tear down 
the old residence and put up a taxpayer, the house was con- 
verted into an exclusive dress shop on the ground floor 
with professional offices on the second; with practically no 
changes in the plan. Tearing down the old entrance, stucco- 
ing the exterior, installing bay store windows of chromium 
and bronze with a vitrolite base completed the exterior 
work. The interiors were redecorated and new toilets in- 
stalled. Total cost of the work was slightly over $25,000. 
With a $1,200 vacancy, the building’s yearly income is about 
$6,400, which pays all operating charges, shows a net of 4 


per cent on the investment and will retire the cost in about 


fifteen years. 
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ADELPHI THEATER, CHICAGO 
MARK D. KALISCHER, ARCHITECT 
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The dividing line between theater architecture that screams its business to the neigh- 
borhood and the architecture that invitingly announces its presence is one that few 
designers have been able to find. In remodeling the exterior of old Adelphi in Chi- 
cago, Mark D. Kalischer came right up to it and stopped. The new design is based 
on the theory that the marquis and the display cases were integral parts of the 
design. Stainless steel and black glass are here the media of expression—stainless 
steel for the marquis, the doors, and the cases, black glass for the walls. The ceiling 
of the marquis is a series of stainless steel troughs with bulks spaced on 6 in. centers, 
curving down to meet the sign of } in. glass letters flashed to the black glass back- 
ground. The entire front of the marquis is a band of white light before which stain- 
less steel letters are illuminated with two rows of 10 mm. red neon tubing. Above 
and below are vertical tubes of red neon, and at the corners are stainless steel drums 
with alternate tubes of red and blue. The two ends are white glass with silhouette 


letters illuminated from behind. The complete remodeling cost $32,000. 
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[he powder room, above, has walls of blue veneer, and 






with black glass tops. Illumination is from light panels 






sunk into the wall. The lounge, left, is decorated in 






yellow and orange, with furniture of black and eggshell 






velours. To balance a motion picture industry mural 






along one wall, a large rose-colored mirror has been set 






rust-colored carpet. The dressing tables are rosewood, 


in the wall opposite. Illumination comes from a trough 






concealed behind a plaster cornice just below the ceiling. 






Foyer colors are yellows ranging from a deep ochre to a 






light chrome, trimmed with green and silver. 





HANSCOM BAKE SHOP 
NEW YORK 
HORACE GINSBERG, ARCHITECT 
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New York boasts no better series of remodeling jobs than the Hanscom Bake 
Shops. Typical of all is the one shown here. Apple green porcelain enamel, com- 
bined with stainless steel base, lettering and window frame have been successfully 


combined in all the fronts to make them easily recognized. Total cost: $2,000. 


Conrad Photos 
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DEPARTMENT STORE 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


- ASCHAUER & WAGGONER 
ARCHITECTS 
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Lilinois and Michigan are witnessing a sizable number of store 


4 in. block faced with porcelain enameled iron of different colors 
and edged with stainless steel. This store in Decatur, while larger 
than most such jobs, is typical of the treatment. The expected 
increase in business upon the completion of this transformation 
materialized, and the owners are reported to be netting sales that 
will in a reasonable length of time amortize the $63,000 cost of 


alterations in which the exterior material is a light-weight masonry 
' 
} 
the work. Cost of the surfacing material installed: $4,000. | 
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Parade Studio 







CREAMER 7. CLE VELAND [tuminated signs as the focal point of store front design 


are the business theme of Luminous Buildings, Inc., 
WILBUR HENRY ADAMS. ARCHITECT whose anne is Wilbur ey Adams. For $750 they 
converted this empty store into a successful creamery, 
using silhouette letters, with a front of red and white 


porcelain enameled iron. | 
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FOOD STORE, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
GEORGE E. RAMEY. ARCHITECT 


ry” 
Pix aspect of cleanliness so necessary to food stores was 


here obtained through the use of a solid-colored fused 
ceramic material that resembles black glass or a highly 
polished marble, framed in alumilite. Covered in the 
$3,344.70 total cost were merging the two old stores into 


one, refinishing the interior and installing the new front. 




















SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
WILBUR HENRY ADAMS, DESIGNER 





A large number of the 5,500 Singer stores throughout the world will be “lumi- 
nously” remodeled if the aspirations of Wilbur Henry Adams, designer of this one, 
are realized. Employing silhouette letters lighted from behind by concealed bulbs, and 


colorful porcelain enameled iron sheets, Adams kept the cost down to $1,500. Window 





frames and trim are stainless steel. 
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INDIRECT FEDERAL FINANCING 


speeds the pace of Westwood Hills, latest and best of the developments 
of the $15,000,000 Janss Investment Corporation, of Los Angeles. 


Cert AINLY rare and possibly non-existent 
is the small house architect, developer or 
builder who was not stymied some time dur- 
ing the last five years for lack of mortgage 
money. No exception was the 36-year-old, 
fifteen-million-dollar Janss Investment Cor- 
poration, mammoth California developers, 
which found itself in the Spring of 1934 
with its prize Westwood Hills tract at a 
standstill. 

Had there appeared on the Janss horizon 
March, 1934, a fat-pursed 
plunger ready to put up three-quarters of 


along about 


the money for a mortgage pool, both of the 
Jansses (President Edwin and Vice-Presi- 
dent Harold) fallen on his 
neck. No such angel turned up, but what 
did appear was the United States Govern- 
ment offering the same thing in the form of 
participation in a Federal savings and loan 


would have 


association. 

Indirect though it may be, the Federal 
savings and loan plan is probably the best 
of the myriad forms of cooperation offered 
by the U.S. to the home building industry 
(Arcu. Forum, Feb. 1935, p. 190) . Briefly, 
the plan is this: if a group of more than 
10 people raise $25,000 or more, the 
Treasury, with the approval of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, will invest on a 
non-preferential basis in a new Federal s. 
& 1. association at the ratio of three to one. 
Thus if an initial ante of $50,000 were sub- 





Curtis Biltmore 


Vice President Harold Janss 
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Westwood Village Studio 


President Edwin Janss 


scribed locally, the U. S. would buy $150,- 
000 worth of shares. That offer, made three 
years ago in an amendment to the Home 
Loan Act, has had surprisingly few takers, 
not because it is a poor offer, but because 
few realized the possibilities. 

How successfully the Jansses used the 
plan in stepping up the pace of activity in 
Westwood Hills was revealed last month 
when the company reported that since the 
Westwood Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation was chartered in August, 1934, 
about $250,000 worth of homes have been 
financed by the association in the Janss 
development. Naturally, the Federal plan 
was not designed specifically to help de- 
velopers finance their own properties—but 
scratch any building and loan association, 
and you'll find a developer, a material 
dealer or a contractor. So it is with Federal 
associations. But in probably no case has 
the plan been so profitably put to work 
as in Westwood Hills. Its record was so 
good that there were few disputants to the 
claim that Westwood is easily the most ac- 
tive development in the U. S. Ninety-nine 
houses were under construction June 1, 
with sales for the first six months of 1935 
averaging 40 a month, the best in West- 
wood’s history. For the 30-day period 
ending May 15, total building permits 
amounted to $199,165, some for Jauss- 
built houses, some for houses built by 
speculators. 
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1901-1931. The building news Westwood 
made last month was not the first the 
spreading Janss corporation has made since 
old Dr. Peter Janss bought 1,000 acres just 
outside Los Angeles in 1901, named it Bele- 
vedere Heights, cut it up into 5,000 lots, 
and sold them on the installment plan. In- 
stallment selling of lots, initiated by the 
late William E. Harmon a few years before, 
was new then to the Pacific Coast. And 
in adopting it, Peter Janss thrust himself 
into the forefront of the host of California 
land speculators who were at their busiest 
at the turn of the century. 

Peter Janss was a Hamburg-born physi- 
cian who early in his practice migrated to 
southern California from Nebraska. His 
immediate success with Belevedere Heights 
led him into dropping his medical practice 
entirely, and branching out into the coun- 
try farm business. By 1907 he had cleaned 
up five different properties, and was em- 
barking on a 5,000-acre citrus-farm venture 
that sold in three years in 24% to 50-acre 
parcels. The housing shortage after the 
World War brought him back into city 
properties again, and in 18 months of 1919- 
1920, he sold 5,000 lots in a 900-acre tract 
adjoining Belevedere Heights. Moving over 
to the Hollywood district in 1922, Dr. 
Janss, who by then had turned over much 
of the work to his two sons, built up Los 
Feliz Square, which though of dubious 





G. W. Rost 


Sales Manager Harold Wilkins 
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as the site of his “old tomato patch.” 
architectural merit, added a_ significant 
number of thousands to the growing Janss 
fortune. 

By the time he died in 1926, the famed 
slogan which gleams from billboards, and 
newspaper advertisements—‘Don’t Trust 
to Chance . . . Buy Lands from Janss” 
was so thoroughly imbedded in the land- 
buying consciousness of southern Cali- 
fornians that no less than half a million 
people were living on property sold to them 
by the Janss Corporation. 

Thus, the Los Angeles Times felt justi- 
| lin saying: “The splendid spirit of Dr. 
Veter Janss in providing the working man 
co’ Los Angeles the opportunity to own 
| pay for a home, within easy reach of 
work, may be attributed today to the 
nee of congested tenement districts in 

Angeles which are usually found in 
ost every city of an equal size on the 
erican continent.” 





twood Hills. From the time it was 
nally granted in 1843 as Rancho San 
de Buenos Aires until Dr. Janss bought 
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the property in 1922, the 3,300 acres in 
Westwood Hills were given over almost 
entirely to barley. In 1887, a few years 
after the completion of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, the town of Sunset was laid out in 
one section of it, but few lots were sold, 
and it was quitclaimed back to John Wolf- 
skill, famous brother of the even more 
famous Forty-Niner, William Wolfskill. 
It remained in the Wolfskill family until 
1919 when Merchant Prince Arthur Letts 
(Bullock’s) bought it, and sold it three 
years later to Dr. Janss. 
Subdivision and improvements 
modestly begun in 1922 with curbs, side- 
walks, oiled roadways, storm drains, gas 
and water pipes and electric line poles. 
Later, the class of improvements was 
stepped up to include paved streets and 
underground conduits for power and tele- 
phone lines. In the first units, the per acre 
improvement cost was about $1,250; but 
today the average cost is about $4,500 per 


were 


acre. 
Never more than 100 acres is put on the 
market at one time, and although the 
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Spence Airplane Photos 


In 50- and 60-acre tracts the Jansses have built up and sold the 3,300 acres which lie at the base of the Sierra ridges. In the left 
background is U.C.L.A., built on Janss land. In the center is Westwood Village, commercial tract which Senator McGroarty recalled 


majority of the property has been com- 
pletely improved, the sales force concen- 
trates on 50- to 60-acre tracts before tack- 
ling another section. In the lush period from 
1926 to 1929, it was not uncommon for the 
land to be snapped up, mostly by specula- 
tive builders, in three or four hours after 
a tract was advertised for sale, sometimes 
before the improvements had been installed. 

Los Angeles zoning laws place a mini- 
mum limit of 5,500 sq. ft. on the lot size, 
but in no case has a lot less than 6,000 
sq. ft. been sold by Janss in Westwood. 
The early practice of using 50x 135 ft. as 
a standard has been abandoned for a wider 
but shallower lot of 60 x 110 ft. 

Prior to 1929, all building in the prop 
erty was done by outside builders attracted 
to the district first by the liberal financing 
offered by Janss, and second by the ag 
gressive selling which the company put be 
hind houses built by its speculative cus- 
tomers. With the transplanting of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
(U. C. L. A.) to a 385-acre site in West- 
wood Hills (at a price that made every 
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A patio-ed Colonial House, designed }, 
Milton J. Black, which though more ex. 
pensive to build than its compact proto- 
type, finds wide acceptance in Westwood. 


ah 
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Puzzlingly termed “The Cape Cod,” the Metropolitan Builders offer this house designed by Architect Arthur W. Howes for $3,950 
on a $1,000 Janss lot. 


Two Houses Built by Operators in Westwood 


land owner in Los Angeles marvel at the 
State acceptance of it) the great rush for 
homes led to the formation of the West- 
wood Mortgage and Investment Company, 
a Janss building and finance subsidiary. 

After two years of offering complete 
architectural and building service (during 
which more than 100 residential, college, 
and business structures were constructed) , 
Westwood Mortgage and Investment, al- 
though continuing to finance and build, 
began sub-letting to architects and con- 
tractors who now bid for the jobs. 

In Westwood Hills, there are approxi- 
mately 8,000 lots, of which 52.7 per cent 
are built upon. With mortgage money 
again plentifully available, the district is 
building up rapidly. Twenty-five new spec- 
ulative builders have within the past year 
purchased property which they are develop- 
ing with houses for the market, which 
added to the nineteen operators who have 
been more or less consistently in the area 
since the early days, makes a total of 44 
operative builders now at work on the 
property. 


Contribution. If size and volume were all 
there was to tell about Janss, it would 
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scarcely be worth the telling. Possibly the 
same humanitarian qualities which led him 
to become a doctor in the first place were 
responsible for the semi-altruistic attitude 
which Dr. Janss always held towards home 
development. Although Californians think 
of the two sons as less interested in that 
side of their business than they are in the 
not-to-be-scorned profit motive, the com- 
pany has continued to exercise a healthy 
influence on Pacific Coast development 
practice. 

When FHA announced its restrictions 
for subdivisions, Officers Edwin and Harold 
found that their property automatically 
qualified under all sections. Janss policies 
which have contributed to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of community 
standards are: 

1. Self-maintained improvement depart- 
ment. The engineering department lays out 
the detail of all grades, fills, cuts, etc., and 
the improvement department with its own 
machinery and hundreds of men does the 
work at a cost that runs far under what it 
would cost if let under contract. Also elim- 
inated are labor strikes, “contractor’s hold- 
ups” and shortages of material while work 
is In progress. 
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2. Cash land buying. In all but one in- 
stance, the corporation has bought outright 
the land to be subdivided, which in addi- 
tion to assuring purchasers of the continued 
interest of the company in the property, 
cuts the carrying charges. 

3. Strictly enforced flexible restrictions. 
Minimum price restrictions for houses range 
from $2,000 to $25,000 in different sections 
of the property. They are enforced by the 
grantor by virtue of the reversionary right 
reserved, which has the effect of tying the 
subdivider to his development, but it has 
the advantage of flexibility. Obviously, 
changes and modifications become neces- 
sary, and they would be all but impossible 
with so-called tract restrictions enforceable 
by individual property owners. Since the 
violent changes in building costs in recent 
years, the company has been able to handle 
the minimum cost restrictions by advising 
builders to conform with the value of 
neighboring buildings, and in the few cases 
where they have been called upon by other 
owners to insist upon better appearing 
buildings, they have been able to obtain 
satisfaction by friendly negotiations. 

4. Architectural Supervising Commit ‘ee. 
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Like many other progressive developme: ts. 
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W ood Hills has its design committee, 
vered to approve or reject any plans 
- .oecifications not in keeping with the 
ge i] area. In Westwood Village, for in- 
_which is the 90-acre business com- 
ty abutting the U.C. L.A. property, 
he Supervising Committee has the power 
to “require all buildings or structures 
to be of that distinctive type of architec- 
ture. which for two decades or more has 
been developing in California from Latin 
types developed under similar climatic 
conditions along the Mediterranean Se: 
and commonly known as ‘Mediterranean 
(rchitecture.’ ” The same authority extends 
to business signs. 

5. Architectural Service. Any house built 
by Janss or financed by a Janss subsidiary 
must be designed by a “certified architect 
of good standing.” 

6. Public Education. A permanent build- 
ing crafts and home exposition occupying 





1,300 sq. ft. in the company’s office, gives 
to architects and manufacturers a place to 
preach good design and construction. A re- 
cent innovation is a projection room where 
architects may, by displaying plans and 
designs of all types, crystallize the desires 
and needs of, and present informal lectures 
to untutored and bewildered clients. 

Though California rivals may pooh-pooh 
the Janss’ claims to having raised the de- 
velopment standards of the Coast, all will 
readily acknowledge that there are few 
better merchandisers anywhere. Constant 
advertising in good times and bad, model 
houses, architectural competitions, a full- 
time publicity staff, which incidentally is 
available to Westwood Village merchants 
and business men, are elements in the sell- 
ing strategy of the company. 

Together with A. Harold Wilkins, vice 
president and general sales manager, the 
two Janss sons control the company. Son 


Gene W. Ross 


In contrast to most developers, Janss finds no sales resistance to houses, even in the 
higher brackets, with garages fronting the street, which also permits, as in this house 
by Draver Wilson, the devotion of the rear plot to outdoor living. 


Edwin, like his father, was educated as a 
physician, but dropped his practice as the 
possibilities of the real estate business un 
folded before him. Son Harold has been de 
veloping all his business life. Both retain, 
possibly to a lesser degree, the same spirit 
of community betterment that motivated 
their father in his early activities 

Once the advertising 
President Wilkins is the active sales de- 


manager, Vice 


veloper, whose policy of aggressive selling 
in good times and bad has kept the com 
pany in the forefront despite the vigorous 
competition which only the Pacific Coast 
developers can offer. 

Never once in its 35 years has the cor 
poration been close to falling into the hands 
of its creditors. Capitalized at $15,000,000, 
all the common stock is owned by brothers 
Edwin and Harold. Apart from a small 
issue of preferred stock outstanding, the 
corporation has no debts 








Whittington 


As he has in half a dozen other houses in Westwood, Architect Allen G. Siple gave the architectural distinction of the community 
a decided boost with this house, which the company used as a model for its current sales campaign. Irregular, but not confusing 
in plan, it overcame the model house jinx—and sold soon after completion. 


Janss-built Houses 
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LOWER INTEREST RATES 


to the deserving feature an lowa 
loan association's novel plan. 


Two families want to build homes. One 
of the families has been prudent, has paid 
cash for its radio, has paid its account at 
the grocery store regularly, has bought a 
lot in a restricted section of the city. The 
other has a “C” rating with the Credit 
Bureau, is buying an automobile on in- 
stallments, and plans to build next door 
to a filling station. One of these families 
is obviously the better risk than the other; 
yet mortgage money is offered, and is gen- 
erally obtainable by both, at the same rate 
of interest. 

Not so at the Mutual Federal Savings 
and Loan Association of Mason City, 
Iowa, which has adopted a semi-scientific 
method of determining just what rate 
of interest should be charged a borrower 
on either old or new houses. The system, 
a simple and efficient one involving the 
rating of the borrower by deficiency points 
registered in ten specific tests (see cut), 
was devised by the association’s secretary, 
J. W. Irons, who prior to joining it ten 
years ago was engaged in the insurance 
business. 

“When a new building is inspected for 
insurance purposes, it is customary to 
start with a basic rate and add to it for 
any hazards involved, and to give credits 
for any fire protection in the construc- 
tion,” explained Mr. Irons last «mont 
“This appealed to us as a form of apply- 
ing an adequate interest rate on mort- 
gages covering certain types of construc- 
tion. We therefore went back over our 
books and found what were the leading 
factors in determining whether or not a 
loan was good or bad.” 

These Secretary Irons listed, together 
with several other variables, such as the 
ratio of the loan to property value and 
the length of the loan, and under them 
arranged the various degrees of risk, on 
a simple deficiency point basis. So long 
as the deficiency points total six or less, 
the borrower is entitled to the minimum 
interest rate (6 per cent). Each increase 
of three or less deficiency points over and 
above the first six causes an increase of 
one-half of 1 per cent in the rate. 

The ten tests on the interest rate sheet 
require little additional explanation. Un- 
der “Design and Construction” (No. 2), 
a “fireproof” dwelling is defined as one 
in which the walls, roof, and floors are of 
fireproof materials. A “modern” home is 
one equipped with central heat, electric- 
ity, gas, bathroom, and interior finish of 
hardwood. 

The term “restricted,” under “Location 
of Property” (No. 3), means a subdivision 
in which the type and cost of permissible 
design and construction are restricted 
when the plat is filed or by zoning ordi- 
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nances. “Not restricted but 
means an area without restrictions as to 
cost or type of home but with ample fire 
protection. “Not restricted and not pro- 
tected” designates an outlying district 
lacking fire protection. 

The relation of the borrower's income 
to the monthly payments on his loan is 
considered vital in determining his ability 
to pay and so explains Test No. 4. The 
ratio of the loan to valuation 
(No. 6) is used not only to fix the original 
risk but also as a measuring rod by which 
to reduce interest rates as payments on 
the loan decrease the risk. Thus, if a 
borrower obtains a 75 per cent loan he 
gets 6 deficiency points. When he reduces 
this to 60 per cent, he is entitled to a cut 
of one-half point in interest rate and when 
he reduces it to 50 per cent, to a whole 
point. It is suggested that this practice 
will encourage the borrower to keep up 
his payments so as to reduce his interest. 


protected” 


assessed 


Month before last’s Federal Home Loan 


Bank Review, official FHLB Board ; 
cation, saw in this a means of elimin 
second mortgage financing. 

The association adopted Test N 
under which deficiency points increa 
the term of loan lengthens, to permi' 
granting of 16- or 20-year loans with 
tive safety to borrowers who cannot | 
the higher monthly payments under 
12-year plan. 

The borrower’s past record in paving 
his bills in the community (Test No. 8) 
takes care of the personal risk factor. ‘The 
theory that a loan protected by life in- 
surance merits a lower interest rate ex- 
plains Test No. 9. The association reports 
that the offering of a lower interest rate 
overcomes the objection of many people 
to assigning life insurance and that this 
item has been of much assistance in secur- 
ing such assignments. 

The last item—‘Amount of Income 
Pledged on Installment Purchases,” such 
as for automobile, radio, and furniture 


INTEREST RATE SHEET OF 


HAND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MASON CITY 


Name__ 
Property Address 
Amount of Loan______ 


Rate of Interest 
Deficiency Points 


No. 1— 
Owner Occupancy ..... 
Tenant Occupancy . 
Duplex, two families ......... 
Apartments, three or more 


No. 2—Design and Construction 
Fire proof and modern 
Brick and modern 
Frame and modern 
Frame but not modern . 
Residence combined with business 


. 3—Location of Property 
Restricted ; ‘ 
Not restricted but protected oh 
Not restricted and not protected . 
. 4—Certain Income 
of monthly payment 
of monthly payment ..... 
o | of monthly payment . ee 
o | of monthly payment .............. 


t 
t 
t 
t 


A home not more than 5 years old 
A home 6 to 10 years old 

A home I1 to 15 years old .. 

A home over 15 years old 


No. 6—Ratio to Value 
Loan less than 50% 
50% to 60% 
oe ee 
70% to 80% . 


No. 7— 
Loan to pay out in 12 years 
Loan to pay out in 16 years .. 
Loan to pay out in 20 years . 


. 8—Record of Credit 
Credit Bureau A-! 
Credit Bureau B . 
Credit Bureau C . 

. 9—Life Insurance 


Amount assigned for loan 


Amount carried to loan but not assigned ..... 


No Life Insurance . 


No. 10—Amount of Income Pledged 
None pledged ... * 
25% pledged . 
35% pledged . 


Mutual Federal's Interest Rate Fixer 
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ALL BUILDING MATERIALS 
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under the ten tests so that most of its GMT Fy eT 
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filled out in front of the borrower, with 
whom the method has proved a unique “> BUILDING PERMITS 
achievement in public relations. For though Ol cem | ceeiteioes | 
flexible interest rates are not rare, few eS ee | 
banks have given their borrowers more iomances for r of 
than a traditionally enigmatic smile in ex- end of 
planation of the differences in their rates. 
Put into operation on January 1, 1935, the 
system was applied to all of the associa- 
tion's outstanding loans, as well as to its 
new ones, and without a single complaint. 
Reporting a healthy increase in business in 
May “in the face of one of our largest banks 
offering 5 per cent money,” Secretary 
Ir stated that he was “tho. -hly con- 
vinced that the old-fashioned wa, >f mak- 
ing an arbitrary interest rate is soon to 
become obsolete.” 
mber of four lodges and Mason City’s 
Li \s Club, Building & Loan Man Irons 
ved in Mason City for 32 years, dur- | 
teen of which he operated an insur- Se ES 
el agency. He is a director of the Fed- 4 —— ——-- 
Home Loan Bank of Des Moines. idngiitintchineagaee eau = 
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VOORHEES TURNS FROM CODES 


to further Building's integration as the new head of the 


American Institute of Architects. 


W ira its 23 chapters (and seven more 
still in the making), its intricate system 
of regional code authorities, no code was 
so long in framing, so difficult in adminis- 
tration as the Construction Code. Except 
among the big metropolitan contractors, 
whose allegiance to it was partially based 
on a desire to force the bad element either 
into line or out of business, there was little 
real obedience to it. As in the past, the 
familiar “kick-back” dodge was practiced 
all over the U. S., and except on Govern- 
ment work, bidding practices were almost 
as bad as they were before. 

Its eradication by the Supreme Court de- 
cision, though mourned by some as wiping 
away what little progress had been made, 
was regarded by most building men as a 
relief from useless lip service and consider- 
able expense.” 

Of these and the other flaws in the code 
and its administration, no one was more 
aware than the man who was more re- 
sponsible than anyone else for the existence 
of the code, and, who, because of the united 
respect of all the elements of the industry, 
was named chairman of the national code 
authority. It was coincidental that in the 
very week he ceased to be the chairman of 
the code authority Stephen Francis Voor- 
hees (“Man of the Month”) was elected 
to another non-paying job, one which 
held almost the same possibilities for ser- 
vice, and one whose problems were no less 
acute. 

As the new President of the American 
Institute of Architects, Frank Voorhees 
brings to the job a different attitude from 
any the A.I.A. has ever known. Trained as 
an engineer, he has never drawn a line 
in his life. He was labeled as a “business 
architect” by those who sought to defeat 
him at the Milwaukee convention. And 
yet in the opinion of many, Frank Voor- 
hees is no less an architect because he 
understands the intricate relation of archi- 
tecture to the social and economic disorder 
of the times. Founder of the New York 
Building Congress, and an organizer with 
Robert D. Kohn of the Construction 
League of the U. S., Voorhees has always 
sought to swing the architectural profes- 
sion away from its aloofness into an atti- 
tude of what he termed “reality.” 

Frank Voorhees was born February 15, 
1878, on a farm just outside Rocky Hill, 
New Jersey. The trunk of his ancestral 
tree was the renowned Steven Coerte Van 
Voorhees who came from Hees, Holland, 
to settle in Flatbush (then Flatlands) in 
April, 1660. 

*Of the $93,000,000 spent in code adminis- 
tration from the start to the finish, $8,000,000 
was the Construction Code’s share. 
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After a thorough secondary school edu- 
cation at the State Model School in Tren- 
ton, N. J., Voorhees was graduated with 
a C.E. from Princeton in 1900. Among his 
classmates were Artist Gifford Beal, Archi- 
tect Aymar Embury II, Arthur Poe, of 
Princeton’s first family, Merchant Prince 
Philip LeBoutillier (Best & Co., New 
York), and ex-Senator David A. Reed of 
Pennsylvania. 

After two years with William P. Field 
of Newark, he joined the firm of Eidlitz & 
McKenzie as superintendent of construc- 
tion. With the death of Eidlitz, the firm 
of McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin was 
formed in 1909, and thus remained until 
1926, when as a result of his work on the 
New York Telephone Building on West 
Street, Ralph Walker was taken into the 
firm as Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker. 

It would be slightly misleading to set 
down the long list of buildings which the 
firm has completed—misleading because 
such a list would imply that Voorhees’ hand 
was present in their design and plan cre- 
ation. His contribution to the jobs has 
always been the coordination of all the 
elements which go to make up the building 
—the same coordination which has marked 
his extra curricular activities. 


Outside the office, Voorhees finds } 
laxation in amateur photography, a fa 
which is recognized by his election as 
president of the Amateur Cinema Le 
Three years ago, he took up horseback 
ing, a diversion which he was happ 
substitute for golf, in which he had 
come too intensely interested. 

He is married, has no children, and 
in an old house that overlooks Manha 
from the height of the Palisades acros 
Hudson River. 

The quiet dignity of Voorhees is well 
balanced by a quiet sense of humor, nothing 
like the boisterous explosions of his part- 
ner, Walker. He is accurate, without being 
precise, genial without being forward. It 
suggests something about his deportment 
to know that everyone in his office remem- 
bers the time he impulsively mussed up 
the hair of his secretary the day after she 
had bobbed it. That was ten years ago. 
Had Walker done it, no one would have 
remembered it more than a week. 

If one were to single out the one Voor- 
hees quality that causes him to be elected 
to things and that is responsible for the 
fact that at one time the office had about 
275 draftsmen turning out more than 
$100,000,000 worth of work, it would un- 
doubtedly be his ability as an organizer. 
He is at his best, his associates say, when 
he is running a building committee meet- 
ing, trying to merge the views of the owner, 
the real estate adviser, the insurance com- 
pany man, the contractor, the engineer, 
and his designing partner. 


THE NEWEST U.S. MORTGAGEE 


indicates to whom it will and will not lend; 4,143 applications, 


but no loans so far. 


Iw the 32 district loan agencies of the RFC 
last month lay scores of applications for 
loans from the newest of Jesse Jones’ credit 
extenders, the RFC Mortgage Company. 
Of loans passed there were none. 

Up to the first of June, 4,143 applications 
asking for $189,500,000 had been received, 
$171,500,000 for refinancing, and $18,000,- 
000 for new construction. Of these only 
1,142 involving $51,108,000, are being given 
serious consideration, and only $5,000,000 
of that figure is for new construction. The 
terms in all cases are the same—ten year 
loans at 5 per cent, half to be amortized 
during the life of the loan, the other half 
at maturity. 

As he has done with all other RFC bene- 
ficences, Chairman Jones was operating his 
Mortgage Company on the principle of a 
general store. Instead of listing the kinds 
of loans he had in stock he much preferred 
to have the trade ask for what it wanted 
and then see if he had the merchandise on 
the shelves. Beyond a brief statement that 
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the RFC Mortgage Company was ready to 
refinance old mortgages and to make mort- 
gages for new construction “on income pro- 
ducing properties, such as apartment houses 
having more than four apartments, hotels, 
business and office buildings, etc.” he made 
few specific rules. 

But last month President Earl B. 
Schwulst had turned down so many appli- 
cations that there was available to anyone 
who studied the refusals a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of just who could expect 
help from the Mortgage Company and who 
could not. 

From Harvard and the University of 
London, with honors in economics as an 
earnest of his future performance, Ear! 
Bryan Schwulst went to work for J. P. 
Morgan. After two years with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas, he spent four years 
establishing the Central Bank of Ecuador 
for Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, the countrys 
financial adviser. He performed sim lar 
services for the Philippines before joining 
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the first 

onfirmed their early suspicions that 
the Mortgage Company was really more of 
at than a competitor to private lend- 
nstitutions. “Either you make loans 
or we will” was President Schwulst’s strat- 
egy. For although the record showed only 
no loans made, more than a dozen appli- 
eants had come to a satisfactory refinanc- 
ing agreement with their mortgagees shortly 
after the RFC had shown interest in the 


place, anxious borrowers 


, 


pre nerties. 

As to loans for new construction, there 
was no real indication of how cooperative 
President Schwulst would be. A few were 
being studied seriously, but in general 
none qualified as being “new buildings for 
which there is an economic need,” and few 
applicants had what the RFC considered | 
‘a substantial investment in the property | 
and resources sufficient to indicate that | 
the completed project could be financed on | 
a sound basis.” 

Among the loans that President Schwulst 
indicated would be immediately turned 
down were: 

1. Loans where the bulk of the fund is | 
to be used for the liquidation of existing | 
indebtedness. 


2. Loans for refinancing single purpose 
buildings such as mills, tourist camps, fill- 
ing stations, churches, schools, hospitals. | 

3. Loans to subdivision owners, or own- | 
ers of several one-family residences in | 
scattered localities which could not be 
considered as one unit property. 

+. Loans to owner-occupied commercial | 
buildings where the property, because of | 
its peculiar character, was not leasable to | 
other than the owner. 


5. Loans in small communities where no | 
ready market, in the event of foreclosure, 
is available. 

Eligible for RFC aid are: 

1. Loans to ownérs who are being pressed 
for payment where the obvious purpose of | 
the mortgagees is to deprive them of prop- | 
erty in which they have substantial 


equities. 

2. Loans to mortgagors who have lost 
buildings through foreclosure provided the 
time of redemption has not expired. 

3. Loans to owners of row house develop- | 

ents as well as apartment buildings where | 
the buildings may be considered as a one 

it property. 

t. Loans on leasehold mortgages, pro- 

ed such loans are completely amortized 

r the ten-year period. 

Sut even these generalities were no real 
t of what the RFC Mortgage Company 
ild do if asked. From Chairman Jones 
well as from President Schwulst came 
‘rong invitation to any distressed mort- 
or of a commercial building unable to 
iin satisfaction locally to bring his ap- 
ation to one of the 32 district offices. 
ially strong was the invitation to any 
timate investor with a reasonable equity 
proposed building to apply for funds. 
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RU-BER-OID ROOFS 
ela My SB Bea T TI Over KO % 
UA AMERICA’S AUTOMOBILES 
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Over 2,000,000 square feet of RU-BER-OID 
Built-up Roofs protect Ford factories. The 
Pressed Steel and Spring Upset Buildings at 
the River Rouge Phant are pictured here. 
Architect, Albert Kahn, Detroit, Mich. 


Aan ITECTS serving the automotive industry pay trib- 
ute to Ruberoid quality. Over four-fifths of America’s 
automobiles, at some point in their manufacture, are made 
under Ru-Ber-o1w Built-up Roofs. 


The architect’s confidence in Ruberoid’s long life and 
economy is backed by the enviable service record of 
Ru-Ber-o1w Roofs on all types of buildings the world over. 


Ruberoid serves the home owner and the farmer, as well 
as the manufacturer, with a wide line of Asphalt and 
Asbestos Roofings, Shingles, and Building Products that 
meet every architectural demand and please any taste and 
pocketbook. 


The completeness of the Ruberoid line, its high quality 
standards, and the integrity of The Ruberoid Co.’s person- 
nel, have attracted the higher type of dealer to serve you. 
This enables The Ruberoid Co. to match their quality 
products with quality distribution unparalleled in the roof- 
ing industry. 





Mel aughiin 


“ay a Wie » 





the RUBEROID co. 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Executive Offices: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BALTIMORE CHICAGO ERIE MILLIS 


MONEY 


MOBILE NEW YORK 
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ARCHITECTS ROUT STOCK PLANS 


in the sales strategy of a Hartford lumber company. 
A competition brings to light a small house answer. 


: 
Seconp only to unification of the building 
industry was the subject of small houses 
at last month’s annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects at Mil- 

_waukee (see page 38). Their long-held 
suspicions of a housing shortage partly sub- 
stantiated by the recent five-year record 
rise in the curve for residential building, 
the delegates seriously pondered profits to 
be had from small house work. Most seri- 
ous point in their discussions: Did the rest 
of the industry want architects in the small 
house picture? Were architects’ fees on 
small houses not too high for bankers, 
realtors and material dealers, on the selling 
side, and were they not possibly too low to 
be worthwhile for the architects them- 
selves? 

To this discussional paradox there 
seemed a sure answer last month in the 
story of a group of Hartford, Conn., archi- 
tects, who since 1930 have been success- 
fully cooperating with a Hartford building 
material firm on small house business, and 
to whom attention was drawn by an archi- 
tectural competition which was notable in 
itself. 

In most U. S. cities, some one man or or- 
ganization, through an aggressive and in- 
telligent approach to the problem of sup- 
plying the people with homes, has become 
the recognized hub of the local home build- 
ing game. Many times it is the subdivider 
with the keenest eye for the future. In an 
upstate New York city it is a bank which 
intelligent lending leadership has won a 
following. In Hartford, the Capitol City 
Lumber Company stands well up in line 
for the nomination. 

Easily the largest building material con- 
cern in Hartford, Capitol City is headed by 
a hard-driving young giant (6 ft., 3 in., in 
his stocking feet) named Adolph Korper, 
who with a corps of salesmen altogether as 
adept as any Hartford subdivider’s, and with 
unique ideas about advertising, has made 
himself a more than ordinary force in Hart- 
ford home building. Capitol City’s sales 
were always equally as amazing to others in 
the industry as to competing lumbermen. 
Alert real estate men and lending institu- 
tions took notice, and architects not foolish 
enough to think small houses beneath them 
took notice, too; but in boom years it did 
the architects very little good—for Capitol 
City, like many another U. S. lumber com- 
pany, was selling stock plans. 

In 1930 Capitol City pondered junking 
its plan books. Chief reasons were the 
scarcity of construction money and the de- 
sire on the part of lending institutions to 
see complete plans and specifications before 


lending. Still, this was not all. Many of the 
houses in the plan books were unsuited to 
Hartford. Customers often found better 
plans in the “ready-made” house cata- 
logues. Others bought or borrowed plan 
books, then used them to shop around with. 

But were the architects prepared to han- 
dle this small business? In came Architect 
M. H. Lincoln, first Hartford architect to 
show an interest in the scheme, with a 
positive assertion that they were. Other 
architects were sounded out and found 
interested, to the extent of agreeing to 
leave plans and perspective drawings of 
small houses with the company in a per- 
manent display. Capitol City assured them 
they were under no obligation to “buy at 
the Capitol City Lumber Company,” gave 
them two very definite incentives to co- 
operate: first by securing financing from 
local lending institutions on the basis of 
sales from plans and specifications, and 
second, by putting its well-proved sales 
machinery to work for them. 

First Hartford lending institution to lend 
under the plan was the Hartford-Home 
Building and Loan Association, which in 
1930 agreed to make as many commitment 
loans as Capitol City could secure, based 
on architects’ plans, specifications and su- 
pervision. In 1931 still another was sold on 
the plan. Two additional institutions were 
won over in 1934. Capitol National Bank 
& Trust’s president, Ernest J. Eddy, ex- 
pressed the bankers’ viewpoint thus: “If 
the home is all complete and we are able to 
see it in its finished state, that is one thing, 
but we are not willing to consider applica- 
tions for the erection of new homes unless 
said applications are accompanied by satis- 
factory plans and specifications.” Empha- 
sizing his prescience, Hartford-Home’s 
secretary, A. C. Miller, last month re- 
ported: “We could give you a number of 
instances where an architect has given a 


man a much better home for his mo: 

To those in need of financing, Ba: 
Eddy’s logic was easy to understand 
win them over to Building & Loan 
Miller’s viewpoint Capitol City sales 
were instructed to relate the compa 
unfortunate experiences with plan bo 
to stress the value of an architect’s su 
vision, “not as a cop walking a beat, 
as a sage counselor who will antici; 
changes of mind by laying out furnish 
mentally, placing light plugs and fixt 
etc., and thus help avoid excessive extr 
It soon became possible to show customers 
actual instances where far more house per 
dollar was to be had with an architect on 
the job (see cuts, below) . 

From its collection of plans, now totaling 
approximately 75, and representing seven 
different offices, Capitol City has sold 40 
houses during the last five years, ranging 
from $4,000 to $20,000 in price. With his 
head start, Architect Lincoln is able to 
report $67,000 in gross business for the 
year 1933 and part of 1934 as a result of 
his cooperation with the company. 

Says he: 

“For eight years I have done nothing but 
houses—$3,000 to $100,000. With the 
smaller work, the greatest chore, and usu- 
ally the most expensive, is in selling the 
architect’s service. That it can be sold, 
profitably to the owner as well as the 
architect, has been proven. 

“After the owner has selected an archi- 
tect, usually based on the sketches he likes 
best, the salesman arranges an appointment 
between architect and owner. At this meet- 
ing if an agreement is reached, work pro- 
gresses in the usual way, with a signed 
contract at the usual fees. In some cases I 
have put supervision on a consultation 
basis, at so much per call. The client is 
accustomed to paying his doctor so much 
a visit, and it is logical for him to pay his 
architect in the same way... . 

“The Capitol City hfs actually sold the 
contractors the idea of trying to get the 
owners to employ an architect on small 
houses, in spite of the probability that, if 
an architect is employed, the contractor 
will have to figure in competition a job he 
might have had at his own price without an 
architect. As a result, I have done four jobs 


George Meyers Ph 


A random example from Capitol City’s history: the house at the left, sold from stock 
plan in 1931, cost $7,637 to build; while the one at the right, sold from a design by 
Architect Lincoln in 1934, cost $7,001, including architect’s fee. 
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ar where contractors brought the 
to me.... 

I see the present set-up, we have in 
ipitol City Lumber Company a close- 
t organization, built for the purpose 
of selling properly designed, well built 
houses on contract. It is impossible for any 
tect, or a small group such as we are, 
iild such a selling organization, let 
maintain it or publicize it as they 
have done for us. The scheme has brought 
those architects interested in closer con- 
tact. which has been beneficial to us all 
in more ways than one. It has helped, for 
instance, to maintain more uniform fees 
among those who formerly had to get work 

for what they could get.” 

Capitol City has wisely asked all archi- 
tects cooperating with it to keep their fees 
uniform, and it has not been difficult for 
them to agree on a 6 per cent fee, 3 per cent 
of which is for designing and 8 for supervi- 
sion. These fees have apparently proved 
satisfactory all around—to banker, dealer, 
contractor, architect and home _ buyer 
alike. 

Summing up his impressions of Capitol 
City’s procedure, stocky, likable Architect 
Joseph T. Reynolds of the firm of Myl- 
chreest & Reynolds declared last month 


-AK PLAN 


P. e-winner Lienhard’s Extendable Entry 








Capitol City’s towering president congratulates the competition winners. Left to right: 
Prize-winner Lienhard, Jurist Slocum, Professional Adviser W. F. Brooks, President 
Korper, Architects Lincoln and Reynolds, and Competition Manager R. 8. Rood. 


that “During the past few years they have 
done more for the architectural profession 
in Hartford than the profession has done 
for itself.” Said Kenneth Sellers Heine, ar- 
chitect for eight Capitol City customers: 
“The system has been a lifesaver... . I 
highly recommend it to lumber companies 
and architects in other communities.” 
Compelled to liven up his collection of 
plans for FHA selling, Capitol City’s pop- 
ular and dynamic president month before 
last conceived an architect’s competition, 
which made more news last month in New 
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England real estate and building circles 
than ever an architect's competition had 
With the official backing of the Connect 
cut chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, the contest called for designs 
for a house which it would be possible to 
purchase at the rate of 860 a month, and 
to which the purchasers, Mr. and Mrs 
Newhouse and their three-year-old son, 
might subsequently add additional units 

Judged by Dean Everett V. Meeks of the 
Yale School of Fine Arts, A.I.A. Chapter 
President Douglas Orr of New Haven, and 
Louis W. Slocum, Hartford general con 
tractor, the competition drew entries from 
fifteen Hartford architects, of whom Rob 
ert H. Lienhard, 1931 graduate of the Yale 
School of Architecture, was first prize 
winner. His house, as well as those of the 
second and third prize winners, Mylchreest 
& Reynolds and M.H. Lincoln, respectively, 
was Colonial in design. 

Hung for a week in Hartford’s famed 
Morgan Memorial, the plans found perma 
nent residence in Capitol City’s collection, 
whence two were sold and scheduled to be 
built last month. 
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17. Shifted emphasis from rural resettle- 


$67,104,533; 
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ment to semi-rural, semi-industrial projects. 


counting features of Eccles Banking Bill. 
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UNIT ELEVATORS, HOPPER WINDOWS 





are the prime planning and renting devices used in 
quintupling the income of a New York slum 


‘To merge a handful of old residential 
buildings into a bright new apartment 
house at double the rent per room is a 
piece of magic which scores of architects 
and building men have mastered. But when 
the rents are quintupled, bringing a gross 
neome of about one-sixth the capital in- 
vestment, even a normally non-curious 
mind must wonder why. 

New York’s Sutton Place neighborhood, 
overlooking the prison colony on Welfare 
Island in the East River, is a hodge-podge 
of smart dwellings, gas tanks, and slums. 
Now in the sixth year of conversion from 
inaccessibility to exclusiveness, it is a 
happy hunting ground for modernization 
marksmen. On one corner, Edgar Ellinger 
picked up nine houses, spent $100,000 to 
recondition them, and is now earning about 
10 per cent on his money. (ArcH. Forum, 
July, 1934, p. 70). Fronting the river is 
famed Sutton Row, where the enterprising 
Mrs. Tuckerman Draper recast the faces 
and the interiors of a whole street of houses 
at a 200 per cent profit to her clients. 

It took little imagination, therefore, for 
Vincent Riggio, American Tobacco Vice 
President, to picture what could be done 
with five old tenement houses on the South- 
west corner of 52nd Street and First Ave- 
nue when the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank listed them for sale at $200,000. 
{nd what little imagination it did take 
was readily supplied by Architect-Engi- 
neers Francisco & Jacobus, veteran Man- 
hattan planners, whose Corona cigar fac- 
tory in Trenton, N. J., inspired Mr. Riggio 
to hire them. Their problem was, as every 
rehabilitation problem is, to keep their 
imagination within bounds, to relate every 
improvement over and above basic necessi- 
ties to the added income each might bring. 

Thus the conversion of a $4 per month 
per room building into a $35 per month 
per room building at a minimum cost 
boiled down to two kinds of maneuvers. 
(1) making the basic changes at the least 
cost; (2) adding as many renting incentives 
as possible within a limited budget. 

Under (1): 

\. Existing exterior and parti walls were 
preserved (See plans.) Installation of two 
automatic elevators to serve the three 
b idings facing First Avenue eliminated 
the necessity of revising the entire plan of 
circulation. Living room and bedroom loca- 
tics were retained with as few changes as 
th necessary enlargement in size would 
pc mit. The interior spaces which curse all 
buildings were ingeniously converted 
utility rooms and closets. 

Instead of installing a new heating 


ILDING - 


MONEY 


plant, the buildings were connected to the 
New York Steam Company’s lines, which 
economically serve that area. 

C. Porcelain enameled steel plumbing 
fixtures resulted in significant savings. 

D. Resurfacing the buildings was at- 
tractively but inexpensively effected by the 
usual stucco covering. 

Under Classification (2): 


ADVERTISEMENT 


A. The old frame windows were replaced 
by a new type of draft-proof steel casement 
window (see illustration), a feature which 
Agents Douglas Elliman & Co 
the strongest single renting factor in the 
Though hopper vents in casement 


regard as 


house. 
windows are not new, their use here added 
one of the notes of distinction required to 
justify the rents. 

B. Because the 
stories high, they could have been rented 
as walk-ups, but automatic unit elevators 
(costing $11,550.00) , enabled the owner to 
boost the rents fully 25 per cent. 

C. Intensive development of the garden 
hundred 


buildings were five 


court, on which a few dollars 


might have been spent, but on which 
$1,000 This, plus the “gate 


was spent 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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APARTMENT CUTS 
“FUEL COSTS WIT 
MODERN “HEATING 


Moderator 
Saves 35 P. C. of Original 
Cost in First Six Months 


Heaviest Degree Day Loads 
Fail to Effect We'l- 
Balanced Heating 


\6-MONTHS SAVINGS $1,21€ 


| remarkably improved heating servic 
| while allowing the management t 
recover 35 per cent of the modern 
| gation cost in the first six months « 


When modernization of the heatir 
system in this 10-story apartmer 
building was under consideration la 
fall, the building management soug! 
accurate information on the possibi 
| ity of recovering the original oo 
within a reasonable period of tin 
through reduced fuel bills 

After surveying the old installs 
tion, Warren Webster & Compar 
estimated that the Webster Moders 
tor System would liquidate the li 
vestment in 


Installation of the Moderator Sy: 
tem was authorized and the progra 
was completed by November |, 193 


Heating the building for the for 
previous years required an averas 


cording to the building superinten 
ent's performance 
correction for degree day difference 
fuel savings 
been as follows 
December, 56.69 tons; January, 52 
Pebruary 
April 
This reduction in the fuel bill 
total of 194.14 tons of coal for U 


modernization will pay for tts 


system to achieve these r 
ne distribution of steam w 
improved, the 
shortened 
as been satisfactory to both ma 


properly, the 
maintain comfort, day in and da 


a minimum of overheating. A hes 
ing system that fails to measure | 
on every count creates tempora 
dissatisfaction 
tion of the bulldi 
year-round rental it 


The management of 
borough Apartments found that t 
Moderator System performed sati 
| factorily during the severest weath: 
In January, 
j}under a 962 degree day load, t 


proved heating service and (2) low 
heating cost in your building, addr: 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO, Comérn, WF. 
Pioneers f the Verwum ystems of Steam Heat 
in 60 principal 
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The cost of the alterations was $] 
or about 25 cents per cu.ft. for the 5: 
cubage (see opposite page for breakd 
plus a fee of approximately $15,000 {, 
contractors, Schweers & Smith, who 
awarded the job without competition 
upset price basis. 

Since the entire transaction was 
the carrying charges, including taxe 
probably somewhere between $15,000 and 
$20,000, leaving a net return to Owner 
Riggio of between $35,000 and $40,00( 


From Shop to Gate Lodge 


lodge” entrance, which replaced an old 
shop, was regarded by the renting agents 
as the second strongest rental factor. 
Other features of the reconditioning, 
neither (1) nor (2) were the conversion 
of the first floor space facing First Avenue 
into six stores, the decided preference for 
dining alcoves wherever possible, installa- 
tion of copper plumbing, radio outlets con- 
nected to a central aerial; and finally the 
naming of the new house “Eastgate,” to 
trade on the name of the singularly suc- 
cessful “Southgate” one block to the east, 
operated by the same management. 
With a rent schedule of 
l-room apartments $60 to $75 
2-room apartments $75to $90 
3-room apartments $100 to $115 
the gross annual return is about $55,000. 
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COST BREAKDOWN 


General Conditions $5,500.00 


Shoring and Demolition, Fumigat- 
ing and Masonry 18,898.00 


Carpentry, Millwork and Stairs, In- 
sulation Material and Weather- The typical railroad 
strips. . 10,630.00 flat, above, has my- 


Incinerator Material, Structural riad conversion 


Steel and Ornamental Iron 3,350.00 possibilities, b ut 
: ; ' oe ss few more satisfac- 
Steel Casements, Glass and Glazing 6,075.00 tory than the 
Roofing, Sheet Metal and Venti- schemes at right. 


3,015.00 Below, a singularly 


lating and Store Fronts 
successful conver- 


Kalamein Doors, Windows and sion of a backyard 
Bucks 3,350.00 into a garden court. 
Lath, Plaster and Stucco. . 21,000.00 
Tile Work 1,500.00 
Finish Wood Floors. . . 5,200.00 
Lino-Tile, Linoleum and Compo 
Floors..... 2,675.00 
Painting and Decorating 5,775.00 
Plumbing... . 15,540.00 
Heating (New York Steam)... 4,515.00 
Wiring and Inter-Communicating 
Phone System 5,307.00 
Elevators....... 13,050.00 
Gas Ranges and Refrigerators 4,410.00 
: Lighting Fixtures. . . 1,260.00 
Finish Hardware................. 1,050.00 
Toilet Accessories, Hampers and 
Dryers and Radiator Covers. 1,875.00 
PO iksed oictcaa $133,975.00 
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HOMES AT $5.50 A WEEK 


are next in a New Hampshire 
homes association's program. 


Cor LD houses be built and sold, including 
lot, with no down payment and purchase 
payments of $7.50 per week, not only would 
the low income bracket problem vanish, 
but there would follow a wave of building 
breaking fast and far enough to wet the 
sands of any builder’s desire. On such a 
basis did the Chase Family Homes Asso- 
ciation of Manchester, N. H., launch a 
program eleven years ago. Last month it 
planned to beat that record with homes at 
$5.50 a week. 

Not a limited dividend corporation, but 
of a similar nature, Chase Family Homes 
was founded and supported by prominent 
citizens of Manchester, at the instigation of 
the proprietor of the city’s leading furni- 
ture store, Lithuanian-born Edward Max 
Chase, a swart, energetic little man with a 
considerable side interest in New Hamp- 
shire real estate. The association makes two 
unique requirements of those receiving its 
beneficence: the prospective buyer must 
(1) have a family with not less than 
two children; (2) belong to a church, be 
recommended by his clergyman. 

Chase Family Homes’ 1924 building proj- 
ect consisted of 30 six-room, single-family 
frame houses, all architect-designed. Not 
only were such 1924 innovations as kitchen 
cabinets installed, but also such features as 
floors throughout of quarter-inch battleship 
linoleum, cemented down with a heavy felt 
lining, which served to facilitate cleaning 
and reduce heating expenses for the occu- 
pants, as well as to save them the expense 
of buying floor covering. A toilet and lav- 


atory were provided on the first floor be- 
sides the regular bathroom on the second. 
Good grade materials were used through- 
out, including copper hot water tanks and 
brass hot water piping. 





Courtesy, Christian Science Monitor 


Scattered about Manchester, the houses 
averaged $3,898 in cost, half of which was 
provided interest-free by the association, 
and the other half by local home financing 
institutions at an average interest rate of 5 
per cent. The purchaser made no down 
payment, but paid for house and lot at the 
rate of $7.50 per week, over a period of 
fifteen and one-half years. This amount 
provided for payment of taxes, insurance, 
and water tax, as well as for a life insurance 
policy for the head of each family—all of 
which items were taken care of by the asso- 
ciation. Chase Family Homes’ eleventh an- 
nual report recorded the fact that $67,000 





Philanthropist Chase 


worth of mortgages, representing the entire 
mortgage debt, excepting the case of ten 
mortgages taken over by the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, had been paid off, and 
that over $11,000 had accumulated in its 
treasury, which is available for a new build- 
ing program. 

Thus, shielded by the HOLC from de- 


q 





pression’s huff and puff, the associatio: was 
last month planning to build its ext 
houses of brick. Said Philanthr »j- 
Chase: “The original houses have had 
to be repainted twice, and by using ! -ick 
we can avoid the expense of this. 
However, on the proposed house it may be 
necessary to eliminate the piazza ani the 
fireplace [see cut] in order to keep within 
the intended average cost of $4,000.” 

Not the use of brick, however, but the 
use of a longer period for repayment was 
to be the chief stratagem. “We intend to 
sell them at a $5.50 weekly rate rather 
than $7.50. At that rate it will take the 
purchaser 27 years and six weeks to pay 
for his home. If, however, he can afford to 
pay $7.50 per week, it will take him only 
fifteen years and six weeks to pay.” 

Mr. Chase added that he would be in 
favor of popularizing the association's plan 
to the extent of offering to buy 10 per cent 
of the securities issued by associations sim- 
ilarly organized in other localities. “It is 
my belief that private capital can be at- 
tracted to our undertaking, and is the 
answer to the problem,” he explained. “It 
is true that the rate of return may not 
be large, but I believe that the surety of 
the return would be unquestioned. Ac- 
cording to schedules that I have worked 
out, if brick homes were built at a total 
cost of $4,000 each, a rate of return of 
3 per cent on the capital invested could 
he counted upon, with the home owner pay- 
ing only $5.50 per week for a period of 
29 years, six months and fifteen weeks, 
with the association paying the fire insur- 
ance, taxes and water tax. In the event a 
yield of 5 per cent on the capital invested 
were required, payments could be arranged 
on a $7.50 weekly basis over a period of 
21 years and eleven weeks. 

“These schedules readily demonstrate 
that private capital could be induced to 
take up mortgages on these homes with no 
philanthropy needed, except where it en- 
tailed the donation of time and services by 
the trustees to look after the enterprise.” 
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. . . and Future Chase Family Homes 
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EXIDE EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
OPERATES AT LOWER COST 
THAN A 25-WATT LAMP 


The operating cost of an Exide Keepalite Emergency | 


Lighting Battery System is as low as one cent a day. Yet 
the protection it offers is almost beyond measurement in 


dollars and cents. 





In any public building, or where crowds gather, a failure | 


of the lights is dangerous. Responsibility for such occur- 
rences cannot rest with the utility companies, for they take 
every possible precaution to prevent interruption in the 


normal current supply. 


Safe, certain, economical protection is offered by an 
Exide System, which operates instantly and automatically, 
supplying abundant emergency light. An architect, especially, 
can appreciate the added economy and satisfaction that 
follows installation of an Exide System as an integral part of 
a building. Write for bulletin on Exide Emergency Lighting. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Refer to Sweet's Catalogue, Section 27—Page 1 


Exide 
Keepalite 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
*150 “ 


| 
| 





FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 13) 


— 


building. You heard that Norman Bel Geddes designed a 
multi-use assembly room for J. Walter Thompson Co. The 
industrial designer, as he became increasingly preoccupied 
with the social implications of his work, drew closer and « loser 
to the older and more established profession of architecture 





Associated Pres 


HOWE, GEDDES 


The profession expectantly waited. That rapprochement 
was signally exemplified last month when Norman Bel Ged- 
des and George Howe announced the formation of a part- 
nership. 

Norman Bel Geddes may or may not be the best of all in- 
dustrial designers. He is certainly the most spectacular and 
the best known. His book Horizons has had its effect upon 
contemporary design and is unquestionably partly respon- 
sible for the snub nosed streamlined automobiles of today. 
His 1929 window display for the department store, Franklin 
Simon, stopped traffic on Fifth Avenue the day it was first 
shown and store windows throughout the land were changed 
the next. He has designed radios for Philco, a welded, sheet- 
steel stove for Standard Gas Equipment Corp. The Glenn 
Martin airplanes which Pan American built for trans-Pacific 
passenger service carry Geddes interiors. No theatergoer has 
forgotten his sets for The Miracle and Lysistrata. 

Architects need no introduction to George Howe. Phila- 
delphians know the modern Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
(Howe & Lescaze, architects) , his epochal country residence 
for William Stix Wasserman. Impartial critics rate him 
as modern without affectation, well grounded in tradition, 
keen, original. In a day when the profession of architecture is 
constantly being redefined and when its boundaries are con- 
stantly being enlarged, his partnership with Industrial De- 
signer Geddes assumes peculiar significance. The profession 
was expectantly waiting last month to see what the first fruits 
of this union would be. 


FAIRS, MURALS 


Iw San Diego, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue’s Spanish Renais- 
sance buildings which he designed for the 1915 Panama 
Pacific Exposition are filled again. Summer, the season of 
fairs, has brought a fair to California. And proud citizens 
proudly contend that it will turn out to be a worthy rival of 
Chicago’s Century of Progress. Originally intended as a local 
affair, it has become national and international. Architec- 
turally, it is still mostly Goodhue although there are several 
new buildings including a new Ford exhibit, designed by 
Walter Dorwin Teague and displaying myriad industrial 
devices. FHA is exhibiting a dramatization of modernization 


(Continued on page 30) 
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THE POPULAR CHOICE OF 
MODERN SHOPS AND STORES 
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@® Crofut and Knapp Co., quality hat manufacturer, recently in- 
stalled Magnalux throughout the Dobb’s and Knox Hats head- 
quarters, New York City. Shops and stores everywhere are analyz- 
ing the quality and quantity of illumination required to set their 
merchandise and showrooms off to advantage . . . and then selecting 
Magnalux to provide the illumination. 

Westinghouse, largest maker of complete lighting equipment, has 
prepared a Handbook that explains every detail of modern interior 
lighting. The Handbook is complete from analysis instruction to 
information on Westinghouse equipment for commercial and indus- 
trial application. A copy of the Handbook is free for the asking. Or 
see the special Westinghouse section on modern lighting installation 
design in the 1935 Sweet’s Architectural Catalog, Section 28. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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@ Shadowless, glareless Magnalux provides an average of 13 foot-candles 
of illumination in these headquarters showrooms of the Crofut and 
Knapp Co. The offices are also lighted entirely by Magnalux. 





WHEN YOU THINK OF ig hlling THINK OF 
A ex arity italics 














Tucker, Silling, Architects 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Men’s Dormitory Warne, 


University of West Virginia 


IGHTEEN months ago this building was still in the 

“pencil sketch” stage shown above. It was designed 
to house 336 men and to serve three meals daily to 500 
students. In December 1933, as soon as the plans were 
drawn for the food service floor, the architects called 
into consultation the 


JOHN VAN RANGE 
KITCHEN ENGINEERING SERVICE 


The building is now nearing completion and every detail 
of the arrangement and equipment for the preparation 
and serving of food has been worked out with scientific 
efficiency. There will be no waste of space and no 
crowding when the equipment, now in production by 
John Van Range, is installed. Floor plans of kitchen, 
dish washing department and serving room are repro- 
duced below. 


No matter how large or small the kitchen engineering 
job, the John Van Range organization welcomes the 
opportunity to cooperate with architects wherever prob- 
lems of food service and equipment are involved. The 
architect assumes no obligation, direct or implied, by 
availing himself of this cooperation. Please send plans 
of all food service floors before construction is begun, if 
possible. 


a — 





The john Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
TNE TTT. TE I SN ST TT 
328 EGGLESTON AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 














FORUM OF EVENTS 
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by showing (in ten minutes) the metamorphosis ar 
antiquated, badly designed community into something - len 
didly modernized and planned. A “New Deal City” shows 5¢ 
miniature homes designed to exhibit the best and latest | ech. 
niques in residential planning and construction. Ani! the 
Screen Actors Guild exhibits such nostalgic objects as C} «rl. 
Chaplin’s Mary Pickford’s curls, George Arliss 
monocle. 

News of other fairs: Paris is grooming itself for its big 1937 
international show. In San Francisco, where work on th: 
Golden Gate and San Francisco-Oakland bridges progresse; 
fast, the citizenry put end to a bitter quarrel by overwhelm. 
ingly voting to hold the 1938 fair on Yerba Buena Shoals 
the island on which the two Bay bridges will meet when they 
are finally connected. The Leipzig Trade Fair, an institutio: 
which is 700 years old, opens August 25. Buyers from 74 coun. 
tries have promised to attend, and 22 countries, including the 
U. S., will display their latest artistic and industrial wares. 


shoes, 





YERBA BUENA 
Here, when the bridges are completed, the 1938 Fair 


Summer is also the season of murals. Since the inception 
and death of the Public Works of Art Project under Edward 
Bruce, the U. S. has been firmly intent on covering all its pub- 
lic buildings with murals. At present, the Procurement Divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department is leading the way by 
commissioning artists on the basis of talent and past per- 
formance (under PWAP, the financial straits of the artists 
were the principal consideration). Already commissioned 
to do one or more panels for the new Post Office and Depart- 
ment of Justice buildings are the following well known U. S. 
painters: George Biddle, Thomas Benton, John Steuart 
Curry, Rockwell Kent, Leon Kroll, Reginald Marsh, Henry 
Varnum Poor, Boardman Robinson, Eugene Savage, Maurice 
Sterne, Grant Wood. Paul Manship and William Zorach are 
also expected to be asked to contribute sculpture. 

Indicative of the squabbles that will probably crop out 
throughout the land is the art argument that reached the 
front pages of New York newspapers when its Municipal Art 
Commission unexpectedly turned down a series of sketches 
for a penitentiary (Rikers Island) mural worked out by 
Ben Shahn and Lou Bloch. The artists chose for their sub- 
ject the history of prison life from the days of bread and 
water, lashing and airless dungeons to today’s comparatively 
humane system of treating prisoners as individuals and giving 
them a quota of exercise and manual or artistic labor 
order to break prison’s inevitable monotony. The Muni ipal 

(Continued on page 32) 
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MORE THAN 4,500 


APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


are equipped with 


ELECTROLUX 





T’S not hard to discover why 
owners and operators the country 
over repeatedly choose Electrolux for 
their properties . . . why more than 
4,500 apartment buildings in Metro- 
politan New York are Electrolux- 
equipped. Both from a rental and 
maintenance standpoint, this modern 
gas refrigerator has more to offer 
than any other refrigerator yet de- 
veloped. 

Among the advantages of Electro- 
lux which appeal especially to tenants 
are: exceptionally low running cost... 
utter dependability .. . new sparkling 
beauty . .. worth-while modern con- 
veniences. And that’s not all! Thanks 
to ‘ts simpler operation, Electrolux is 
permanently silent. It has no moving 
pa ts to cause noise . . . or become 
no sy later. 
sence of moving parts is a fea- 
- of Electrolux that appeals 
, ngly to owners and operators, too! 
i parts that move will wear. In 





+ 
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Electrolux this cause of refrigeration 
complaints, interrupted service, and 
shortened life is eliminated. And re- 
member: your own local gas company 
backs and services every Electrolux 
it sells. Another important advantage 
only Electrolux offers! 

Before buying any refrigerators for 
your apartments or homes, it will pay 
you to investigate Electrolux thor- 
oughly. Get the facts about this mod- 
ern refrigerator that offers you and 
your tenants so much more! For full 
information, see your gas company. 
Or write direct to Servel, Inc., Elec- 
trolux Refrigerator Sales Division, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


new let-Cooled 


ELECTROLUX 


THE SERVEL Gas REFRIGERATOR 










THIS New York realtor’s 


experience with Electrolux 


IS TYPICAL! 


Writes Mr. John H. Spatz, Business Man- 
ager, Weisner Realty Co., 156 Second 
Avenue: “ For our low-rental as well as 
our high-class apartments, we have found 
Electrolux the most practical. The reason, 
of course, is the remarkable economy, 
complete tenant satisfaction, and utter 
dependability of gas refrigeration. Today, 
we have twenty of our apartment buildings 
equipped with Electrolux, and since I am 
so completely sold on Electrolux myself, 
I have not hesitated in recommending it 
to all my friends.”’ 
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OF A SEAT 


“nea” PBrunswick Whale-Bone-lte Seats 


Guaranteed to outlive any building in which installed! 











Phantom view showing hinge 
construction in open back seat 
—no exposed metal t rrode. 


OVER A MILLION 
INSTALLATIONS 


Glass-Smooth, diamond-hard Whale-Bone-Ite seats are 
immune to daily slam-bang abuse! With reasonable 
care they are guaranteed to outlive the building in 
which they are installed! They will not crack, warp, 
; stain or rub off—are always sanitary— 

{ easy to clean. Metal hinges are also 
thickly surfaced with Brunswick's ex- 

| clusive Whale-Bone-Ite—no rust or cor- 

z= rosion. Write today for latest catalog of 
Brunswick's complete line of toilet seats. 


To Architects, Me- 
FREE chanical Engineers 
and Draftsmen 


This “ ****” Bib Apron, 18” wide x 21” long 
. -- made of emerald green, fast-color twill. . . 
can be washed... and will not fade. 





—-—-MAIL COUPON FOR FREE APRON-——, 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. | 
| 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 
| Without obligation, please send y kkk*' «Bib Apron. 
| 
| Firm Name Title—Please check 
| Nam Architect 0 
| 
| Street Mech. Eng. 
| City State Draftsman 





THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


623-33 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois Established 1845 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities of the United States 
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(Continued from page 30) 


Art Commission promptly held that the murals, partic. ar}, 
the gloomy early parts, would have a bad and depr: ssiny 
psychological effect upon the prisoners whose lot it wou'd }, 
to see the murals every day. The Commissioners backed ¢ he; 
opinion with the statement that they had been reenforced j, 
their decision by conversations with several Rikers Islan. jy 
mates. Artists Shahn and Bloch as promptly answered tha 
they too had discussed the matter with inmates and that th, 
inmates felt they would be considerably cheered if the ney 
murals were set in place. Nothing happened and the Com 
mission stuck to its guns. But the newspapers (and presum 
ably their readers) ran riot with psychological discussion 
about art. Typical was the New York Times which on on 
day printed an opinion of Edward Alden Jewell, art critic 
that the murals were worthy, serious and good, that th 
artists had “looked beyond . . . the merely pretty and con 
ventional,” and that the murals should be given a chance 
“After all,” said Mr. Jewell, [if the murals turn out to be 
objectionable] “whitewash is always cheap.” The followin; 
day, the Times in its daily column “Topics of the Times’ 
suggested that “it might not strain logic to describe (th 
inclusion of the murals) as cruel and unusual punishment 
which that quaint old document the Constitution forbids.” 
New to the U. S. will be Newark’s application of mural: 
to the walls of the city’s new subway stations. Newark’; 
artist, Dominick Mortellito, husband of Sculptor Jane Wasey, 
intends decorating the various stops with illustrations of life 
and work along the old abandoned Morris Canal, in the bed 
of which the subway has been dug. In this, Newark takes a 
cue from Moscow whose resplendent new subway has just 
been opened. In Moscow, each subway station is different 
and marble and elaborate mosaics have been freely used. 


PENCIL POINTS-IRON FIREMAN 
COMPETITION 


Wuyners in the Pencil Points Architectural Competition 
for the design of a house for a family of five have been 
announced. The competition was sponsored by the Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co. Considerations of the Jury 
(Dwight James Baum, Edward W. Donn, Walter S. Frazier, 
Ralph W. Gray, Hal F. Hentz, Edwin H, Hewitt, James M. 
Hamilton; Russell F. Whitehead, Professional Adviser) were 
“1) architectural merit . . . 2) the intelligence with which 
the basement space, set free by the Iron Fireman, is utilized 

. 3) excellence of delineation. . . .” First prize was 
$1,000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, $100, There were 
twenty-five mentions of $50. 


Winner of the first prize was Amedeo Leone, Detroit, Mich. 

Second Prize—John W. Keyes, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Third Prize—John Floyd Yewell, New York, N. Y. 

Fourth Prize—Helmer N. Anderson and Frank Elmer 
Wood, Chicago, Il. 


Mentions went to: — 


Norman W. Alpaugh, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Howard A. Topp and Malcolm P. Cameron, Los Angeles 
Anthon F. Darrin and Charles W. Beeston, New York 
John Floyd Yewell, New York, N. Y. 
Ferdinand Eiseman and Rees Weston, Washington, D. C. 
Ides Van der Gracht, Washington, D. C. 
Earl F. Cleland, Magnolia, Ohio 
Walter H, Smith and Robert Maurice Trimble, P: ‘ts 
burgh, Pa. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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pret FORMICA with colored and metal inlays, 
takes a installed with bright metal trim, strikes a 
has just modern note of which designers of merchan- 
ee dising buildings and equipment have been 
oo, quick to take advantage. 
It is widely used for store fronts, show 
window panels, counter tops and dies, wains- 
—. coting, push plates and many other purposes 
a in stores. 
he Tron 
- = There are more than 40 colors, and designs 
aan. in bright metal or Formica in contrasting 
r) were colors can be inlaid in the sheet, producing 
. which novel effects of great beauty. 
utilized 
ze was The material has a hard, durable, chemi- 
re were cally inert surface which is easy to clean and 
almost everlasting. 
— We shall be glad to send literature showing 
colors, uses, and methods of installation. 
1 Ask for it. 
Elmer é 
4651 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
ngeles 
+ ORMICA 
D.C 
Pitt 
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Hutchins-Sealy Bank Building, Galveston 
R. R. Rapp, Architect, Texas Gulf Const. Co., Genl. Contrs. Galveston 
Calked with Pecora by A. M. Bowles, Houston 


PROTECTED 
Against Air and Water Seepage 


BY PECORA 





Pecora Calking Compound assures these protective 
features: 

Protection against rapid deterioration by perma- 
nently sealing joints and crevices that form natural 
6 9 . 

pockets” for rain and other water— 

Protection against the infiltration of air and dust 
through joints, especially around window frames— 


Protection against avoidable fuel losses in winter 
months— 

Protection against avoidable temperature variations 
in air-conditioned structures— 


And Pecora will not dry out, crack or chip when 
properly applied. For best results, permit no sub- 
stitute. 


For further details see Sweet's Catalogue or write direct to us. 


Peeora 
Paint 
Company 


Fourth and Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1862 
By Smith Bowen 


HIGH PRESSURE 
mV ae + 
CALKING GUN | | 


This New Type, High-Pressure Cartridge 

Calking Gun (patent applied for) is a 

great Time and Material Saver. Pecora 

Calking Compound is packed in Non- 

Refillable Cartridges of approximately 
One Quart capacity. 








ALSO MAKERS OF 
SASH PUTTIES 
MORTAR STAINS 


SUCTION MASTIC 
for Structural Glass 


ow —__——___________¢~9 
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Theodore Kautzky, Bronx, N. Y. 

Henry T. Aspinwall, Paul F. Simpson, Great Neck, L. | 
Y. W. Nibecker and Leslie Arthur, Los Angeles, Cali 
Arthur Florian Payne, St. Louis, Mo. 

Douglas P. Maier, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Clarence W. Jahn, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Robert I. Hillier, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles M. Foster, Elmhurst, L. I. 

Arthur D. Roberts, Bell, Calif. 

Howard G. Elwell, Bell, Calif. 

Daniel Neilinger, New York, N. Y. 

Franklin Scott, Melrose, Mass. 

W. R. Hubbard, Temperance, Mich. 

Burton Ashford Bugbee, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Dean W. Axline, New York, N. Y. 

Charles F. Mink, New York, N. Y. 

Leland F. Fuller, Santa Monica, Calif, 


|DEATHS 


W. Donic Benes, 77, F.A.1.A.; of angina pectoris; in 
Cleveland. One of Cleveland’s outstanding architects. Long 


/a member of Hubbell & Benes, architects, Mr. Benes some 
| years ago retired to a Chagrin Valley, Ohio, estate where he 


indulged his hobby of flower culture. In Cleveland he was 
architecturally represented by the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
The Wade Memorial Chapel in Lakeview Cemetery, the 
Citizens Building. 


Carence Fow er, 65, president of the New York Chapter, 
American Society of Landscape Architects; of apoplexy; in 
New York City. He studied architecture under Prof. H. Lang- 
ford Warren of Boston, taking special courses in landscape 
architecture at Harvard. From 1910 to 1912 he was professor 
of horticulture and forestry at New Hampshire College of 


| Agriculture. Among estates and gardens he planned were those 


for Winthrop W. Aldrich, at Wheatley Hills, L. I., George B. 


| St. George, at Tuxedo Park; Paul Sturtevant, at Katonah, 


N. Y., William D. Guthrie, at Locust Valley, L. I., Walter P. 
Bliss, at Bernardsville, N. J. 


Francis Scott LEHMANN, 48, architect, chief estimator for 


Todd & Brown, builder of Rockefeller projects; following a 


| sinus operation; in New York City. Until a year ago he was in 


charge of purchases and estimates for the Rockefeller restora- 
tions in Williamsburg, Va. He was also engaged in budget and 
estimate work for the International Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. 


Roevert James Eruitz, 71, builder, president of Marc 
Eidlitz & Son, Inc.; after brief illness; in New York City. One 
of the best known construction firms in New York City, 
Mare Eidlitz & Son built the New York Stock Exchange, the 
Presbyterian Medical Center, the Rockefeller Institute, the 
New York Clearing House, the Harkness Memorial at Yale. 
An outstanding numismatist, Mr. Eidlitz was the author of 


| two books on the subject, one of which, in 1928, won him the 
American Numismatic Society's Huntington medal. 


‘ . ~ . . ” 
Cuartes Forstsaver, 47, architect; of heart disease; in 
New York City. He was a graduate of Cooper Union, did post 
graduate work at Columbia. He was associated with Cross & 


| Cross, architects, since 1907 and worked on every building 


| 


done by the firm. Among these are the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co. Building, Stone and Webster Building, the Genera! 
Electric Building (formerly the Radio Corporation of Americ 
Building), all of New York City. 
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on Stainless steel helps sales. Modernization of store fronts with 

and this metal brightens the customer's outlook as well as the 

eller ’ , ; ‘ 
store’s. The rustlessness and tarnish-resistance of stainless 
steel trim keeps the store face clean . . . Stainless steel is 

uniform in composition from its glistening front to its unfin- 

ity, fl ished back. It does not pit, chip or peel. It can be washed as 

pe easily as glass. No polishing and no protective coating are 

ale. required to maintain its beauty . . . Practical and unbiased 

al : : ; ; ; @ Since 1906 Electro- 

bee information on stainless steels and their uses is offered by niet het Midlioliod tn 
Electromet. Your request for this data will not obligate you. the field of ferro-alloys 
Write for complete information. and metals. 


pos ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY F] 
in % Unit of Union odie Carbon Corporation ectromet 
30 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 15) 





were undertaken to determine the design factors and pre 
able performance of panels so built. 
A series of floor panels with glued upper and lower faces of 
plywood were built and tested. Results demonstrated cles ly 
the high efficiency of the construction. It was found tha! ‘y 
such a panel a joist 534 in. in depth is the practical equivalnt 
of the 10-in. joist required by conventional carpentry for a 
span of 13% ft. Thus a substantial reduction in cost of ma- 
terial and in bulk of floor system is gained. It was also dis. 
covered that the stiffness of such panels could be calculated 
with reasonable accuracy by using */¢ of the modulus of elas. 
s ticity for the species of which the plywood is made, and neg- 
lecting the plies of the coverings which run at right angles to 
the joists. Due account must be taken of the moisture content 
values. 

These tests gave sufficient engineering data to warrant ap- 
plication of the system to a specific method of prefabrication 
of wall, floor, and roof units of a house. And every indication 
seemed to point to prefabrication as the only reasonable basis 
for applying such a structural thesis. Since sufficiently accu- 
rate dimensioning and gluing of the panels could not be ex- 
pected under the conditions encountered on the typical con- 
tract job the new principle could be realized in practice only 
through precision machine work. é 

Actual design of wall, floor and roof panels was a matter of 
calculation based on the data which the tests provided and on 
a module of 4 ft., representing the width of commercially 
available plywood. 

With this panel system the Laboratory designed its demon- 
stration house, having a floor space of 21 x 29 ft. Into that area 
were built four rooms, including kitchen, living room, two bed- 
rooms, a bath and a utility room. The compact floor plan 
embodies high efficiency of space utilization with a gratifying 
measure of convenience and creature comfort. This house was 
planned with no spans in excess of 13 ft. 6 in.; hence the depth 
of the structural members in floor and roof panels was kept 
down to 538 in., with top coverings of 54-in. plywood and 
lower coverings of 38-in. plywood. Contiguous edges of floor 
and roof panels were splined to distribute concentrated loads. 

A standard wall panel consists of two sheets of '%-in. 
plywood, each 4 ft. wide and 8 ft. long, glued to a central 
framework of light structural members. The thickness of 
wall panel framing was arbitrarily set at 138 in. corresponding 
with the thickness of cheap, stock doors. 

Joining the wall panels together was a considerable problem, 
since both structural and protection considerations had to be 
faced. The solution was the use of a vertical mullion member 
grooved on two sides to receive the plywood facings of the wall 
panels, which project 34 in. beyond the internal framework. 
These grooves are filled with a mastic before the adjacent wall 
panels are shoved home. This provides an excellent seal and 
assures protection to the most vulnerable point in the whole 
system. Modifications of the vertical mullion were designed 
for the corners, for the junction of partitions with outside 
walls, for window sills, and for doors and window heads and 








jambs. 
A vertical section of the house shows the unusual window 


treatment in which the sash are hung completely outside the 
plane of the wall. This overcame the difficult weatherproofing 
problem created by built-up sill members and the thinness of 
the walls. The aperture between the sash and exterior casing 
members was sealed with a spring bronze weatherstrip, the 
most efficient gasket readily procurable. 

Necessary wiring and outlets are built into the panels in the 
process of manufacture. In assembly, an encircling conduit 

(Continued on page 38) 
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HREE New Sturtevant Ventilating Fans... 

incorporating up-to-the minute improvements 
in design and construction... and offering archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors the most com- 
prehensive available variety of speeds, capacities, 
and other characteristics. 


Silentvane: High speed. Backwardly curved blades. Limit- 
ing Horsepower Characteristic. (Catalog 381-1). 


LY © 1935 








Rexvane: Medium speed. The modern, improved paddle 
wheel, with greatly increased capacity. (Catalog 414). 


Multivane: Low speed. Forwardly curved blades. Admir- 
ably adapted to ventilation requirements. (Catalog 271-1 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y., 420 Lexington Ave. Chicago, Ill., 400 N. Michigan Ave 


San Francisco, Cal., 681 Market St. Branch Offices in Other Cities 














In announcing that AZROCK Carpet Tile has 
gained so many friends that there are already 
installations in more than forty states, we wish 
to give full credit to the architects and flocring 
engineers who, quick to investigate worthwhile 
improvements in the building industry, have 
been quicker to recognize the points of superi- 


ority of AZROCK Carpet Tile. 


This exclusive floor covering, which is laid suc- 
cessfully without expensive preparation over 
both old wood floors and new, is exceptionally 
durable, resilient for comfort and quiet, moisture 
proof, fire resistant, non-conducting and costs 
no more than ordinary floor coverings. Only 
sold installed. Let us put you in touch with 
our nearest distributing contractor. 


Azrock products include Carpet 
tile, Floor tile, Textured Plank 
and Industrial tile. Mail coupon 
below for detailed information. 


y 


om UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Name 


_] Please send me more information about AZROCK 
carpet tile] and other AZROCK products. 





Address a ae 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 36) 


placed beneath the water table of the house connects the pai 
network. Wiring in interior panels i is handled in the same w; 
and connects with a conduit running below the floor. Plumbir, 
is cared for by an economical handling of current equipment 
and careful planning of a utility room adjoining both bath and 
kitchen. Heating is provided by a hot air circulator placed j 


the living room. During fabrication reenforcing blocks wer 
placed at the critical points in panels through which plumbing 
pipes and chimney pass. 





ERECTION METHODS 


After careful consideration the flat deck type of roof was 
selected as the only logical solution. Not only does the deck 
lend itself to the system of prefabrication but it validates the 
whole design as a complete departure from its traditional but 
more costly forebears. 

A built-up roofing sheet, unbroken except for chimney and 
central roof drain, is carried over a cant strip and low curb 
at the roof edge and sealed by a narrow wood strip nailed to 
the face board. A substantial wood railing supported by posts 
lag-screwed to sides and ends of the roof panels, avoiding 
puncturing the roof membrane, permits safe use of the deck 
space. 

Even the finished flooring is prefabricated. The small pieces 
which go to make it up are factory produced, and so assembled 
on 4-foot squares of plywood that there is a 34-in. projection 
of plywood on all sides. On the site the squares are laid in place 
and secured to the floor panels by means of T-shaped parting 
strips. White oak strips were used with red gum in the bed- 
room and red oak in the living room floors. 

The bathroom floor represents a special development of 
wood utilization. Hardwood sawdust, chemically treated, is 
molded under pressure to form a dense, black, impervious 
plastic. Since only experimental equipment was available, the 
largest sheet of this plastic possible was a 4%-in. disc. These 
discs were machined into hexagons and squares to form the 
main body of the floor and the border. In production the whole 
floor with an integral cove base could be molded in a single 
unit. 

Since the success of this structural system must depend on 
the preservation of the plywood and the glue lines between 
plywood and structural framework, adequate weather pro- 
tection is a prime requisite. The exterior finish, therefore, was 
chosen for its protective and lasting qualities. An aluminum 
priming coat was followed by a second coat of aluminum and 
a lead-and-oil undercoat. A lead-and-oil finish coat completed 
the four-coat process. 

The bedroom interiors received one coat of shellac followe! 
by a coat of wax. The living room was given a coat of shellac 

(Continued on page 40) 
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FIFTY YEARS 
DEVOTED TO THE PROMOTION OF 
COMFORT, HEALTH AND ECONOMY 


For half a century, the Johnson organization Control. Through all those years the Johnson 
has devoted its entire effort to the manufac- Service Company has been the leader in the 
ture, installation, and improvement of the development of automatic control apparatus 
Johnson System of Temperature and Humidity for heating, ventilating, and air conditioning. 


eens PROBLEMS are not new to Johnson Service Company engineers and 
installation men. Whatever the means adopted to accomplish heating, cooling, 
humidification, and dehumidification, there are Johnson devices, tried and tested, 
to secure the particular effect desired. A back-ground of fifty years of continual 
development and progress is assurance to architects, engineers, and contractors 
who refer automatic control problems to the Johnson Service Company. Their 
clients, the building owners, benefit by the experience of a nation-wide organization 
devoted to just this one line of business. The Johnson Service Company never has 
failed to execute any contract entrusted to it. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY - - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
INCORPORATED: NOVEMBER 1885 
















There is nothing more modern than 
Aerofin Standardized Light - Weight 
Fan System Heat Exchange Surface. 
For either Cooling or Heating ap- 
plications, Aerofin is the choice of im- 
portant architects, engineers and con- 
tractors because it gives complete satis- 
faction and unvarying performance. 


Aerofin begins where ordinary sur- 
face leaves off. Its exclusive features 
in design and construction make it the 
most advanced surface available today. 
It is furnished in aluminum, copper or 
other special metals. 

The home office in Newark or any 
branch office will gladly send descrip- 
tive literature or render prompt, per- 
sonal and efficient technical coopera- 
— Simply write to the address 

low. 

























Aerofin Flexitube 


Unit for Heating 
or Cooling with 
water. E 


The Shrine of The Little Flower, Royal 
Oak, Mich. has Aerofin heating surface. 
Architect, Henry C. McGill, New York; 
Consulting Engineer, William Brown, De- 
troit; Heating Contractor, Fred J. Douglas, 
Birmingham, Michigan. 











AAerorin Coreorarvrion 
850 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE 


NEWARK, N. J. 
-. eHicaco DETROIT NEW YORK PHUADELPHA 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 38) 


and a warm russet glaze consisting of linseed oil, flat varnix 
and pigment. Bathroom and kitchen walls and ceiling ry 
ceived a priming coat of aluminum, a coat of enamel under 
coat stippled to eliminate any suggestion of grain. Another 
enamel undercoat and a finish coat of enamel. 

Every architectural feature of this experimental demon 
stration house has its roots in sound engineering. The plan is 
derived from structural considerations of span in terms of 
strength and rigidity; from the necessity of heating the entire 
house from the warm air circulator in the living room: and 
from the necessity of concentrating the plumbing and wiring 
services for economy and simplicity. The handling of the 
joints between panels and around window and door openings 
is the result of cooperation between engineer and architect: 
battens and casings are put to work, and structural members 
perform functions formerly left to decorative parasites. The 
position of the railing at the periphery of the roof deck is the 
Jogical solution of the attachment problem; the tapering and 
chamfering of the posts is accomplished with economy in 
manufacture and without loss of strength and rigidity. The 
cross section of the rails represents a mathematical calcula- 
tion, while their position is a matter of esthetic consideration. 

The closets are an attempt to solve the domestic storage 
problem with taste and with modern efficiency. The utilitarian 
coat closet at the front door, in addition to its usual duties, 
forms an entrance vestibule, screens the sitting area from 
drafts, and contains a concealed light for indirect illumina- 
tion of the living room approach. 

Prefabrication is “in the air” as a new mode of architec- 
tural expression. To those who are close to its development, 
the prospect is indeed exciting; unprecedented economies in 
materials, superior workmanship, speed in erection are all on 
the horizon. Advocates of prefabrication are convinced that 
standard janels do not mean monotonous duplication of plan 
and elevation. Wall,floor and roof units, such as those used on 
the laboratory model, may be used ‘n unnumbered combina- 
tions to produce any plan, with wide and interesting variations 
in mass and proportion. 

Here, moreover, is a structural system which forms both in- 
side and outside wall finish; for with proper surface treatment 
plywood is amply resistant to the elements, while any of a 
variety of attractive finishes may be employed on interior 
surfaces. The demonstration house has proved beyond doubt 
the feasibility of its particular system of prefabrication from 
the erection point of view. Already twice assembled, its second 
erection required only 21 hours of work by seven men. 

The Forest Products Laboratory looks forward to further 
research along lines which the present development has de- 
fined. More study should be given to the window detail, for 
with a proper gasket it may solve one of the most perplexing 
problems which architects face today. The connecting mullion 
details deserve more careful consideration, and it is entirely 
possible that the projecting members can be entirely elimi- 
nated without any sacrifice of strength or rigidity. Panel- 
insulating materials must be studied from the point of view 
of high efficiency and low cost. Many details of this particular 
system may be refined or radically revised; but prefabrication 
of one example of an all-wood structure is now a reality. And 
will receive searching study in the days ahead. 

NOTE ay ee oe 

Turoveu an error the liquid copper paint described in item 
No. 607 of Products and Practice for June was made to appea: 
as manufactured by the Nichols Copper Company. Actually 
it is manufactured by the National Copper Paint Compan) 


(Continued on page 42) 
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@ On June 15, the Program for 
the “Modernize Main Street” 
Competition was distributed 
to architects throughout the 
country. This Competition, 
sponsored bythe Libbey-Owens- 


Ford Glass Company and conducted by the Architectural mislaid your copy of the Program or if, for any reason, 
Record, with Kenneth K. Stowell, A. 1. A., as Professional you failed to receive one, the entry blank below will bring 
Advisor, is in reality four simultaneous competitions, you the Program, the printed title to be pasted on each 


each calling for the modernization of a particular type of | design and all necessary data and instructions. The compe- 
shop or store—(1) A Food Store; (2) A Drug Store; (3) An tition closes August 12; the Jury meets August 26, 1935. 
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Mopernize | 
MAIN STREET * + * + * 


* | 
LIBBEY - OWENS: FORD | 


GLASS COMPANY 


1,000 in Cok Rises 


52 PRIZES—$11,0U0 TOTAL 





















4 THIRD PRIZES—(one in each classification) —$500 each—$2,000 Apparel Shop; (4) An Automo- 

In addition, there will be 40 number of awards in each class tive Sales and Service Station. 
, Honorable Mentions of $50 depending on the number of 

each. These will be awarded © worthy designs in each class A photograph of each shop to 


for meritorious designs,the as determined by the Jury. be enadenninnd together arich 


all necessary data, is published 


(Competition closes 5 P. M. August 12, 1935) ; 
in the Program. If you have 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


KENNETH K. STOWELL, A.1.A., Professional Advisor, 

“‘Modernize Main Street’’ Competition 

The Architectural Record, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: | desire to enter the ‘Modernize Main Street’ Competition 
sponsored by the Libbey*Owens+Ford Glass Company. Please send me the 
Program of the Competition, the title-paster and all necessary data and 
information. 


IIT caesarean aie ipasinrriariaaiaamerermmnamecnniitaitaitiess 
Print ' 


Profession or occupation 
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Must they GROPE 


thet way to Safety/ 


In spite of every precaution you may take 
to assure a reliable and constant supply of 
electricity, there is always the threat that 
fire, storms or other untoward circumstances 
may deprive buildings you design of electric 


service. 


In the schools . . . hospitals . . . auditoriums 
... theatres and other public buildings you 
design, have you provided protection against 
such unavoidable power interruptions? Or 
must persons in these buildings grope their 
way to safety—with the danger of panic and 
personal injury greatly increased? 


A Westinghouse Gas-Electric Set provides 
sure, economical emergency lighting—for 
hours at a time. It operates instantly and 
automatically when power interruptions oc- 
cur. Then, when normal power is resumed, 
it stops and prepares itself for the next power 
failure ... automatically. Its dependability 
has been proved in hundreds of installations 
throughout the country including light- 
houses, schools, hospitals and theatres. 


Just address Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Room 2N, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for complete information. 


Westinghouse 








PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 40) 


701. METAL WALL COVERING 


The American Brass Co. has now placed within reac}, of 
the architect a practicable and comparatively inexpens ve 
method of using copper as a wall covering. Unlike previous 
wall coverings which were difficult for the average pa; 
hanger to apply, this new covering is an electro copper-coal.d 
paper which may be applied to the wall using ordinary 
paperhangers’ pastes. This material comes in both plain 
metals and in a number of hammered, pebble or embossed 
designs. To prevent tarnishing, this paper may be furnished 
with a thin covering of clear lacquer. Patterns may be 
applied at the will of the designers by lacquering a part of 
the paper, allowing the remainder to tarnish with time. 


702. NEW CAST IRON PIPE 

The Walworth Co, announces a new “Hi-Test” cast iron 
pipe developed for water and gas lines where service con- 
ditions preclude satisfactory use of steel or wrought iron 
Suitable for water pressures up to 175 lbs. per sq.in., it is 
regularly furnished in 144 in. to 6 in. inclusive, and in 20 ft. 
lengths, with threaded joints. If required, each length of 
pipe may be tested to a hydrostatic pressure of 500 lbs. per 
sq.in. A specially designed expansion joint can be provided 
to be used in lengths over 80 or 100 ft. 


703. ROLLING GRILLES 


To take care of the problem of night protection of show 
windows without completely destroying their value as dis- 
play, the Cornell Iron Works manufactured a rolling steel 
grille which affords protection against burglary or breakage 
of glass, and yet permits clear vision of the interior. These 
grilles coil on a pipe shaft above the lintel and are counter- 
balanced by helical springs, as a result of which they work 
very easily. These grilles can be furnished in galvanized steel, 
stainless steel, aluminum or bronze. 


704. STRIP LIGHTING 


Curtis Lighting Inc. announces the “Lumiline Light Strip” 
especially designed where continuous lines of light are desir- 
able without dark spots. These are especially designed to be 
used with the “Lumiline” lamps and are further especially 
designed to provide maximum ease in the replacing of broken 
lamps. 


705. RESIDENCE ELEVATOR 


The Shepard Elevator Co. is now manufacturing its 
Home Lift especially designed for installation in already con- 
structed houses. This lift is so arranged that where, for any 
reason, it is impossible to provide a housed-in elevator shaft 
on the first floor, the car may come down into the open room 
with its own doors securely closed. When empty and the cab 
doors are closed, a button on the wall may be pressed and the 
elevator will rise to the second floor, closing flush with the 
ceiling and leaving nothing showing in the first floor space 
excepting two small guiding channels. 


706. NEW PIPE COUPLING 


S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co. announces a new type of 
pipe coupling called the Dresser Style 65 Compression 
Coupling. This is so designed that it is unnecessary to cut a 
thread on the end of the pipes before coupling. To make 4 
joint, the two pipe ends are simply inserted in the coupling 
which comes already assembled and then tightening two 
threaded octagonal nuts. These couplings are supplied in 
black or galvanized in steel pipe sizes from %¢ in. I.D. to 2 in. 
I.D. inclusive. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HE Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, manufacturer of Pittco 
es Store Front Products, maintains a large staff of store front 
Strip ° Be ° ; . ° 
aa specialists, widely experienced in every phase of the design, con- 
1 to be struction and installation of store fronts. Their knowledge has been 
ecially gained over a period of years by actual store front experience 
— with every type of store and shop operating today. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company offers the experience and 

knowledge of these store front experts to the architect who is 
7 planning store fronts. One of our specialists will gladly, upon 
or any request, come into your office and supply you with whatever facts, 
+ shaft suggestions and assistance you may desire him to give. This com- 
— pany firmly believes that it is the function of the architect to design 
aie and to plan . . . and the function of the manufacturer of store front 
th the f products to render the architect every practical assistance possible. 
space Do not hesitate to call upon us for the services of one of our 


store front staff. An important reason for the staff's existence is 
to cooperate with you. 
ype of 


at PITTSBURGH 


upiung 


a PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
7? itteo Store Front Division Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Cut-away illustration of Ring-Drive Iron Fireman which feeds direct from bin to 
fire. Bin and Bunker feed models, as well as Hopper models, available in all sizes. 


The HEATING of TODAY 
and TOMORROW 


HERE is now a definite swing to coal firing. But it is not 

a swing back to the old kind of coal firing—it is a swing 

forward to the new type of automatic self-regulating coal 
firing pioneered and developed by Iron Fireman. 

Comparative fuel cost figures shown here explain why Iron 
Fireman fired coal is the preferred fuel. These figures represent 
the average costs for these 6 fuels in 40 of America’s larger cities. 
They show that Iron Fireman costs 29.8% less than hand-fired 
coal; 46% less than crude oil; 65% less than diesel oil; 80% less 
than gas at industrial rates, and 85% less than gas at domestic 
rates. These figures are general averages but they square with 
actual fuel cost savings which Iron Fireman installations have 
achieved in thousands of cases, and it is easy to obtain actual 
comparative fuel cost figures for any locality—any Iron Fireman 
sales office will help you compile them. Get these figures and 
estimate how much your client's savings will amount to during 
the life of his building. The total saving is astonishing! 

There are other points of 
superiority in Iron Fireman 
heating, however, which are 
fully as important as the 
remarkable economy. Com- 
bustion is so nearly perfect 
that there is no smoke. 
Temperature is automatic- 
ally regulated. Only a mini- 
mum of labor is required. 
The boiler room can be kept 
just as clean as with any 
other fuel—the stack and 
outdoor even cleaner. In- 
stallations can be made to 
feed direct from the coal 
bunkers. You will want all ities for amount of fuel required to furnish 
the new data on Iron Fire- one Therm (100,000 British thermal units 
man automatic coal firing. 


IRON FIREMAN 


The machine that made coal an automatic fuel 


* Comparative Fuel Costs 


Cost 
c Iron 

100,000 Fireman 
Type of Fuel b.t.u Saving 
Iron Fireman Coal. . ..0165c 
Hand-Fired Coal......0235c 29.8% 
Crude Oil (Industrial)..0307c 46 % 
Diesel Oil (Domestic)... 65 %&% 
Industrial Gas ..0905c 80 
Domestic Gas. -1178c 85 


*Figures are average cost in 40 leading American 


Don Graf Data Sheets and other descriptive literature 
covering Iron Fireman models will be furnished on request. 
Address Iron Fireman at 3046 W. 106th St. Cleveland, Ohio. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 42) 


707. NEW HARDWARE 


Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. announces a new lin 
residence lock sets called the “Patrician.” This line in 
porates several departures from previous design practice, t}e 
chief of which is that the knob has a molded plastic bx 
abailable in ivory, ebony, pastel orchid, green, mahogany a 
red. These knobs are so fastened to the top and shank that 
there can be none of the twisting frequently found with the 
old-fashioned glass knob. These sets are priced to sell in the 
price range of the ordinary glass knob sets which will permit 
their use in the most inexpensive of homes. 


708. AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


Gar Wood Industries announces a new, smaller Tempered- 
Aire Unit, known as Model 102, developed especially for 
houses of six or seven rooms. This Model 102 is constructed 
with blower cabinet and furnace as one compact unit to 





NEW GAR WOOD UNIT 


occupy a minimum of space in small basements. The burner 
is of the pressure atomizing type suitable for No. 3 oil. It is 
quiet and free from all smoke. All the advantages of the 
larger models in this line have been retained, 


709. NEW INCINERATOR 


J. C. Rochester & Co.’s new catalogue shows the sizes and 
details of the Pyroneel simplified incinerator for use wherever 
rubbish incineration is desirable. These are made in several 
styles for either chute-fed or basement-fed incinerators; also a 
special model called the “estate type”’ designed for use in the 
suburbs or in the country. 

710. NEW INK 

Architects who for so many years have selected drawing inks 
with the time-honored Higgins’ label will be interested to 
know that Charles M. Higgins & Co., Inc., after more than 
half a century, has adopted a new label in connection wit! 
the manufacture of three new colors and a renaming of the 
existing line. The new colors are waterproof and are called 
Blue Green, Light Brown and Lemon Yellow. At the same 
time, three of the old colors, with no change in hue, have been 
renamed: Green to Emerald Green, Brown to Dark Brow». 
Yellow to Chrome Yellow. The new labels have narro’ 
gray bands with a wider central band colored to corresp id 
with the hue of the ink within the bottle. 
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Standard Anaconda 


Extruded Bronze Shapes 


“effected a 67% saving im cost over cast metal” 














BEFORE 


Oh. FEATURE of the modernization of 15 Park 
Row was the economy with which the architect's 
designs were executed in ornamental Bronze. The 
contractor estimates that the judicious use of standard 
Anaconda Architectural Bronze Extruded Shapes, in 
constructing the five columns in the facade of the 
building, “effected a 67% 
metal.” Elsewhere in the Bronze work substantial 


saving im cost Over Cast 


economies were realized by utilizing standard 
Anaconda shapes, thus eliminating die costs. 


From the standpoints of lower original ANA 


cost and of metal work that is always up to 
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Before and after modernization... the facade of 15 Park 
Row in 1907 and today. Clinton & Russell, architects. Penn 
Brass & Bronze Works, contractors... Awarded first prize 
by the Downtown League for the best alteration made in 
New York City’s downtown district for the year 1931-3 
this modernization has been described in an interesting folders 
May we send you a copy? 


AFTER 







date, Anaconda Extruded Bronze in standard shapes 
offers almost endless possibilities for the faithful 
execution of even the most original designs. Thou- 
sands of extruded shapes may be had in Architectural 
Bronze and Nickel Silver, while Copper and various 
Copper alloys are available in a wide range of 
standard drawn shapes. These various metals offer 
interesting possibilities wherever contrast or close 
color harmony is desired. 
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General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
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World leaders and distinguished visitors... for over forty 
vears... have stopped at The Waldorf-Astoria. For The 
Waldorf is more than an internationally famous hotel... 


itis a —— home. Room rates are from $5 the day. 
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THE WALDORF :ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO SOTH STREETS - NEW YORK 








“You don’t need pipe 
as good as Reading 
Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron 
everywhere— but you 
can’t afford to do with- 
out it for the drains, 

downspouts 

and vents.” 





For sound advice about 
pipe, write 





READING IRON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUNDA SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 
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The Anatomy of Lettering, by Warren Chappel! 
Loring & Mussey, New York, x—47 pp., 31 plate- 
614 x 814, $2.00. 


Mr. Cuappete is an instructor in graphic arts at the Ar 
Students’ League of New York, a letterer of note, and a han 
method type cutter. In this little book he has attempted t. 
teach lettering as an art rather than to present model alpha 
bets for copying. A pupil of the great Rudolf Koch (designer 
of Neuland type face) his letters have a modern flavor and are 


S 


are 


at the same time firmly rooted in the great traditions of earlier 
days. His explanation of the origin and growth of certain 
forms should make those forms much more alive and interest- 
ing to the student. While he naturally advocates that inscrip- 
tions should be spaced ocularly he presents a simple method 
for mechanically spacing that really makes sense. Too many 
such rules are just rules that must be learned by heart without 
knowing why they are true. Mr. Chappell’s rule on the other 
hand is besed upon an easily grasped principle and cannot be 
forgot once it is learned. 








BALI BOY’S DRAWING OF RAMAYANA 


Design in Art and Industry, by Ely Jacques Kahn 
F.A.LA., Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 204 
pp., 32 illus., 7344x1034, $3.50. 


In the winter of 1932, at a meeting of the Committee on 
Education of the A. I. A., a discussion arose as to the possib! 
future of art schools of all sorts. Nobody seemed to have an 

(Continued on page 50) 
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SAMSON SPOT 
sash cord 


Look for the colored spots which 
identify this cord. If it hasn't the 
spots it is not Samson Spot Cord. One 
quality—the best we can make. 
The cheapest in terms of 


service cost. 


Write for 
specification 

sheet showing sizes 
and actual wear tests. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 







, ASSOCIATION 


Once again the red and 
r yellow glare of molten 
metal reflects against the 
night Pittsburgh sky. Ex- 
Se er: perienced travellers recog- 
ROOM RATES  Nize this sky coloring as 
$3.50 SINGLE _ typically Pittsburgh, just as 
$5.00 DOUBLE they associate Pittsburgh 
AND HIGHER and this fine hotel as the 

© best address and largest 


hotel in Pennsylvania. 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 
GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 
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(Continued from page 48) 


idea of what that future would be. Accordingly with the cooper- 
ation of the Carnegie Corporation, Ely Jacques Kahn made 
a trip around the world to collect data that might help answer 
the question. The results are to be found in this volume which 
is also the report of the Committee on Education. 

Besides schools in the U. S. the author studied teaching 
methods and museums in Honolulu, Japan, Korea, Man- 
chukuo, China, the Celebes, the Philippines, Bali, Java, Singa- 
pore, and the Straits Settlements, Indo-China, Cambodia. 


Siam, Burma, India, Ceylon, Egypt, and Italy. Familiarity 


with recent tendencies in British and European schools 
rendered visits to these unnecessary. 

The result has been to place in the hands of the progressive 
educator a powerful weapon. Argument with less enlightened 
persons who feel that present systems and objectives are good 
enough will be made much easier. If there were no art prod- 
ucts of the Orient available except the few, beautifully il- 
lustrated, in this book these pictures would convince any but 
the most obstinate that we have much to learn about teaching 
design. We have of course known that there was much that we 
might learn from the East. Hitherto, unfortunately, we have 
not known Oriental teaching methods. 

To attempt to summarize these methods would take too 
long or be too cursory. Let it suffice to say that they resemble 
on the one hand the ancient system of the craft guilds of 
Medieval Europe and on the other the modern methods of 
schools like Oregon and Columbia. A system of merchandising 
the output is often found added to the school. This takes into 
account the merits of the production. The good pieces are 
sold through one channel, the poorer ones through another. 
These two channels appear to be so arranged that the poorer 
pieces will find a ready market with the casual tourist while 
the better pieces find their way to more sophisticated pur- 
chasers. 

Interestingly as this book is written it should not be merely 
read, but rather studied, particularly by those in charge of 
or teaching in art schools. The non-teaching architect, and 
even the layman will, however, find pleasure in its reading. It 
is not recommended for students. They might become dis- 
satisfied with the way they are taught. 

J 
Rehousing Urban America, by Henry Wright, 
F. A. I. A., Columbia University Press, New York, 
xxii, 173 pp., 188 illus., 8 tables, 8144x1114, $7.50. 


The present widespread interest in housing will be stimu- 
lated and expanded by this study. It will also be a good deal 
de-bunked and informed. Mr. Wright has studied housing far 
too long, and has been connected with too many actual at- 
tempts to solve the problem, to have very many illusions on 
the subject. Instead, therefore, of reciting once more the sad 
history of the progressive deterioration of the social system he 
has written a technical handbook for the would-be houser 
that is compact of his experience and knowledge. 

He begins by showing the relation between blighted areas 
and slums in terms so concrete that they need no particular 
background of sociology to understand. From this the natural 
progression is to a discussion of the proper areas for new hous- 
ing and those for “blight rehabilitation.”” The possibilities 
for this blight rehabilitation are presented before proceeding 
to the major part of the book, which is devoted to a detailed 
study of recent developments in housing techniques. Most of 
this section is occupied with considerations of such develop- 
ments in the U. S. with a small section on modern Germ:n 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Underground 


STEAM LINES 


VAIL yourself of the information and data which has been 

amassed over a period of many years by this organization. 
Kic-wiL Conduit Systems, in combination with Ric-wiL Dry-paC 
Asbestos Insulation, afford the most positive and approved pro- 
tection to underground steam piping. Our comprehensive service 
gives you indispensable assistance in design and sees the job 
through to the finish. Write for new Type F Bulletin, 


The Ric-wiL Co., 1562 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
Agents in principal cities. 
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SMALL HOUSE NUMBER 


A limited number of copies are now 
available of the fifth edition of the 
April issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM containing plans and ren- 
derings of all 52 prize houses in the 
General Electric Competition, plus 
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‘*Better Houses in America’’ prize 
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housing. These studies of technical tendencies are used as thy 
basis of a forecast of what may be accomplished in the near 
future. All is profusely illustrated with diagrams and examples. 

Nothing in the whole book is more interesting than the 
authors’ demonstration of the baneful influence of the narrow 
lot, which in turn derives from the “American” concept of 









PRIMARY HOUSING UNITS 


the single family house. He shows that this concept has cre- 
ated the feeling in many people that there is something un- 
American in the whole idea of group housing. And claims that 
that feeling is based in error. For the earliest type of commu 
nity planning in the U.S. with its ““common”’ was essentially 
the same as the most modern type of group housing that we 
are asked to accept today. 

No architect should undertake a housing scheme until he 
has first read this book. 


Modernizing Buildings for Profit, by Kenneth 
Kingsley Stowell, M.A., A.I.A., Prentice Hall, Inc., 
New York, xiv-231 pp., profusely illustrated. 
814 x 12, $6.50. 


The former editor of THe ArcurrECTURAL Forum discusses 
modernization in every aspect and for every class of building 
Check lists are supplied for every room in the house, and fo 
most commercial types as well. The bulk of the illustration: 
are case histories. That is to say that they show the conditio! 
of the building before and after modernization, and discus 
methods, materials and costs of the operation. 
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